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AN EXPERIMENT 

THE article entitled Quid times? Caesarem 
vehis by ‘M.’ in the May number of the 
Classical Review reminded me of an intention 
which I had had for some time of writing an 
article about a new departure which we are 
taking in Birmingham in the matter of the 
teaching of Greek literature. By a recent 
regulation of the University a course on the 
literature of Greece in English translations 
may be taken as a subsidiary subject for the 
Arts degree by students in their second or 
third year ; and if a student combines with 
this course a course on Ancient History, the 
two may together count as a principal subject, 
provided that Latin be another principal 
subject.1 The class will meet three times 
a week and take up in the three terms: 
(1) Homer, (2) the drama, (3) Plato. The 
precise scheme of work will have to be 
determined by circumstances and experience, 
but the general intention is that the students 
should read the essential parts of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, select plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes and 
some of the shorter dialogues of Plato. 
The reading will be accompanied by lectures 
dealing with the literary aspects and con- 
tents of these works; but attention will 


1*A principal subject’ is studied for two years, a 
subsidiary subject for one year, subsequent to the 
Intermediate Examination. 
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be concentrated in the main upon the 
reading of the works themselves, with a 
view to the appreciation of them as human 
documents. 

It is hoped and believed that this course 
will appeal to many of our students who are 
at present unable to come into contact with 
Greek literature at all, and that it will not in 
any way discourage the study of the Greek 
language. It happens that at Birmingham 
many pass the Matriculation examination 
without any knowledge of Greek and are 
precluded by the pressure of other subjects 
from taking up Greek as one of their degree 
subjects. To such students, or some of them, 
the new course will offer an invaluable oppor- 
tunity of rounding off their knowledge of 
classical antiquity ; for all our Arts students 
have to take Latin, both at Matriculation 
and for at least two years subsequently. 
Thus if, as often happens, students study 
Latin for three years after Matriculation as 
one of their principal subjects for a degree 
and also take courses on Ancient History 
and Greek literature in English translations, 
they will have acquired a fair knowledge of 
classical literature, such as may be expected 
from passmen. The main difference from 
the scheme of the pass degree at the older 
Universities will be that one of the ancient 
literatures will be studied in English. 

N 
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This new departure may be fraught with 
important consequences in the future; but 
if I had thought that it would be inimical 
to the study of the Greek language I should 
not have proposed it. I believe that students 
who have learned Greek at school will, to 
the same extent as at present, take it up as 
a degree subject in the University course ; 
and I think it very likely that some who 
have not learned Greek at school may be 
sufficiently interested in Greek literature as 
studied in the new course to make them 
desire to take up the study of the Greek 
language, either as part of their University 
course or subsequently. But whether this 
latter result follows or not we feel that it 
is an injustice to students who have not 
had the advantage of a classical school 
education to be debarred, as they practically 
are at present, from all contact with the 
mind of Greece. That much of the spirit 


of Greek literature can be acquired from 
the excellent translations now available is 
attested by a cloud of witnesses; and it is, 
indeed, not impossible that, in spite of the 


fact that for the full appreciation of Greek 
literature a knowledge of Greek is necessary, 
students who attend our new course may 
form a better idea of the contribution made 
by the mind of Greece to our European 
civilisation than is formed by many a school- 
boy who has painfully toiled through the 
elements of the Greek language and a few 
isolated products of the literature. Moreover, 
it should be borne in mind that the main- 
tenance of Greek as an element in a liberal 
education depends in the long run on the 
existence of a widely diffused belief in the 
intrinsic value of Greek studies; and this 
belief can hardly be better fostered than 
by bringing home to the mass of students 
at the Universities an understanding of and 
love for the treasures of Greek literature. 
They will, in many cases, desire for their 
children the advantage of a knowledge of 
the Greek language which has been denied 
to themselves. 

It will be observed that the new course 
is safeguarded from becoming slipshod and 
unreal in two ways: Firstly, it will be con- 
ducted by a teacher who knows the works 
in the original, and will therefore be able 
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to make the students feel that a translation 
is not the ultimate thing, but only an attempt 
to represent it; it will be his aim to com 
municate to his pupils something of his own 
first-hand feeling for the original. Secondly, 
we encourage an intelligent study of the 
literature by connecting with it a course 
of lectures on history. 

It may be well to add a brief statement 
of the part played by English translations 
in our degree courses in Latin. Since the 
establishment of the University of Birming- 
ham in 1900 these courses have been re- 
modelled in such a way as to make them 
embrace a study of representative master- 
pieces of Latin literature treated as literary 
wholes and from a literary point of view. 
In the three years’ course of Latin students 
come into contact with typical specimens of 
Latin literature in the field of the epic, lyric 
and didactic poetry and historical and philo- 
sophical prose ; but it would.not be possible 
in the time at our disposal to achieve this 
if we did not rely to some extent upon 
translations. For example, in studying the 
Aeneid in the first year we begin by reading 
the first three books in Rhoades’ verse trans- 
lation. This takes up about a fortnight of 
the first term. The students then proceed 
to read the fourth and sixth books in the 
original and part of the fifth in the trans- 
lation: the rest of their time during the 
first year is devoted to selections from Livy. 
In the second year selected Odes of Horace 
and selections from Catullus, together with 
selections from Tacitus, are taken. The 
third year is devoted to selections from the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace, Satires iii 
and x of Juvenal, the Somnium Scipionis of 
Cicero, and selections from Seneca. But 
in all these selections care is taken to avoid 
scrappiness of reading: the best Odes of 
Horace are chosen and never less than a 
whole Satire or Epistle. In Tacitus and 
Seneca the selections made always form a 
literary whole with a continuous interest and 


“meaning ; and in the second and third years’ 


courses, as in the first, we rely upon trans- 
lations to fill up gaps. After eight years’ 
experience of this method of procedure I 
feel justified in saying that it leads to 4 
much more vital interest in classical literature 
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than can be.secured by the study of isolated 
books selected at random by some examining 
body; and I am not aware of any con- 


_comitant disadvantages to the scheme. The 


literary effect of this scheme of study is 
reinforced by the methods adopted by the 
University in the teaching of English litera- 
ture. By co-operation between the Professors 
of English and Classics it has been arranged 
that the courses of reading in English litera- 
ture and in Latin and Greek shall illustrate 
one another. Thus, for example, students 
who read Juvenal also read Johnson’s London 
and Vanity of Human Wishes; Horace’s 
Ars Poetica is illustrated by Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism; Aristotle’s Poetics and Longinus 
On the Sublime, which we have not time to 
read in the original in the third year of 
Greek, are studied in translation in the 
English course on Literary theory, side by 
side with such works as Dryden’s Zssay of 
Dramatic Poesie. Thus treated, Classics and 
English Literature form parts of an organic 
whole; and both studies gain greatly in vitality 
and interest. 

In a well-known passage in Zhe Mili on 
the Floss George Eliot points out how educa- 
tional practice is apt to be dominated by 
preconceived ideas: ‘ Mr. Stelling concluded 
that Tom’s brain, being peculiarly impervious 
to etymology and demonstrations, was 
peculiarly in need of being ploughed and 
harrowed by these patent implements: it 
was his favourite metaphor that the classics 
and geometry constituted that culture of the 
mind which prepared it for the reception of 
any subsequent crop. . . . It is astonishing 
what a different result one gets by changing 
the metaphor! Once call the brain an 
intellectual stomach, and one’s ingenious 
conception of the classics and geometry as 
ploughs and harrows seems to settle nothing’ 
(Book II. chap. 1). I believe that our 
methods of studying Greek and Latin will 
in the future have to be modified in the 
case of the average passman in the direction 


indicated by this passage, #.¢., that we shall 
have to treat them more as intellectual food 
and less as a logical discipline ; but I should 
deeply regret if the new point of view were 
to involve a sacrifice of what is essential in 
the old ideal of accurate scholarship. My 
belief is that the two aims are not irrecon- 
cilable ; but at the same time I recognise 
that some part of the old ideal of the 
Renascence is no longer adapted to the 
needs of modern times, and that if we are 
to retain Greek as a subject of study for the 
ordinary school-boy and school-girl we must 
give up the point of view which is roughly 
indicated by the word Ciceronianism. In 
other words, attention must be concentrated 
more upon the literary and less upon the 
linguistic aspect of classical studies. A new 
attitude is indeed forced upon teachers by 
the very excellencies of the commentaries 
which are nowadays printed at a price which 
makes them accessible to pupils in schools. 
They have the defects of their qualities, and 
the better they are in respect of ‘leaving 
nothing unexplained,’ the worse they are for 
the purpose of logical and linguistic training. 
The thing is done for good or for evil. But 
the existence of the editions to which I am 
referring does not preclude the possibility 
that some future generation may witness the 
birth of a kind of school-book which shall 
not make it its boast to leave nothing unex- 
plained; and when that day dawns the utility 
of the classics as a means of intellectual 
discipline may be strengthened, to the great 
advantage of the learner. The problem of 
how to make accessible to pupils translations 
of those parts of the classics which need not 
be read in the original, and at the same time 
to keep out of their hands commentaries 
which provide too much help for the ordi- 
nary purposes of class work, is a problem 
which will perhaps not be found insoluble 
by our successors. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
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THE VERSE-WEIGHING SCENE IN 


THE contest between Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides in the Frogs concludes, as will be 
remembered, with a scene in which the 
comparative ‘weight’ of their poetry is 
tested by a singular experiment. Standing 
with a balance between them, they speak 
single verses, each into his own scale. The 
scale of Aeschylus proves the heavier every 
time, and the cause of this superiority is 
explained at each repetition by Dionysus. 
The scene is the last episode in the literary 
competition proper; when it is finished, 
Dionysus prepares to decide (v. 1411), and 
it is followed only by a dialogue about 
temporary politics which, whatever its in- 
tention, has no bearing upon the literary 
debate. 

It is evident that for some reason Aris- 
tophanes was anxious about this verse- 
weighing business, and doubted whether, in 
the theatre, it was likely to take, or to be 
understood. He prepares us for it by no 
less than three explanations or apologies. 
First, in the dialogue between the slaves 
Aeacus and Xanthias which foreshows the 
contest generally, the scales, which appa- 
rently are then placed upon the stage, are 
particularly noted, and a contemptuous re- 
mark is bestowed upon the application of 
such a machine to the criticism of tragedy 
(vv. 797-798). Again, when the machine is 
actually to be used, Dionysus protests in 
similar terms against the idea of treating 
poetry ‘like cheese’; and the Chorus 
roundly declare, that, if any one had re- 
ported such an invention to them, they 
would not have believed it, and would have 
thought ‘that he was talking nonsense’ 
(vv. 1368-1377). And on the other hand, 
we must suppose that this scene, as well as 
the grammatical and musical disputes which 
precede it, is included in the warning (zz. 
1109-1118) that we are now to go into 
details of literary discussion, which cannot 
be appreciated without some _ erudition, 
though the author of course asserts that his 
auditors are learned enough. 

It is easy to see the purpose of the 
repeated and emphatic declaration that the 
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THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


scene is nonsensical, and that the author, 
as a Critic, is here not to be taken at his 
word. The principle, upon which Dionysus 
accounts for the superior weight of the 
Aeschylean verses, is absurd. According to 
him, the weight of a verse depends on that 
of the things which are named in it. The 
word chariot preponderates over the word 
mace, because a real chariot is heavier than 
a real mace (v. 1405). A verse with water 
in it is likely to turn the scale, because 
things wetted are heavier than when dry (2. 
1386). Sucha line as — 


The death of Mr. A. is in the 7zmes. 


will prove heavy, decause ‘death is a very 
heavy misfortune’ (v. 1394); whereas 


To be or not to be, that is the question. 


will be not worth putting ‘into the scale, 
Between 
O that this too too solid flesh would melt ! 


and 
I'll put a girdle round about the earth. 


the balance will be as much in favour of the 
latter as the terrestrial globe weighs more 
than the body of Hamlet. Considering that 
this stuff is propounded after a series of 
arguments which are all plainly meant to 
have some bearing, more or less grave, 
upon poetical merit, and of which a large 
portion is almost as serious as a debate 
in the Assembly, Aristophanes might well 
prefer to guard explicitly against the horrid 
possibility of being taken to mean what he 
says. 

But his disclaimer adds stress and sharp- 
ness to a question which, in any case, we 
ought to have raised. The conception of 
the scene being so silly, where is the humour 
of it? And in particular, what does Aristo- 
phanes mean by saying, as he certainly seems 
‘to do, that he appeals here specially to the 
intelligent and the accomplished. Non- 
sense, merely as such, is not amusing ; and, 
if it were, no special sense or knowledge, 
nothing above the average faculty required 
by the Frogs as a whole, is wanted to 
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perceive that this scene, on the face of it, is 
senseless,—especially when we are twice told 
so by the author himself. How then does 
it appeal to learning, and what point has it 
for anybody? Surely we must suppose that 
the point lies not in the nonsense professed, 
but in something beyond, something not 
explicitly stated, but visible to competent 
persons having notice to look for it. 

Such a point in fact there is, the sole 
excuse and reason for the composition. 
The notion of comparing verses in respect 
of weight, though merely foolish if pursued 
upon the principles of Dionysus, is in itself 
rational, interesting, and important. At 
Athens, by the end of the fifth century, the 
fact that verses do really differ in weight 
must have been widely known in a society 
long accustomed to the discussion of literary 
art. And in particular the capacities of the 
iambic senarius, the verse of tragedy and 
comedy, in this as in other respects, would 
naturally be a theme familiar to criticism. 
The examples propounded by Aristophanes 
are in fact carefully chosen to illustrate the 
true conception of ‘weight’ as applied to 
thythm and vocabulary. And the point and 
humour of the scene lies in the fact that, as 
competent persons would see, the judgments 
of Dionysus not only ignore the true criteria, 
but positively reverse and contradict them. 

Three comparisons are made. In each 
case Euripides is the first speaker. This 
circumstance, we may observe, would in 
itself suffice to condemn the proceeding as 
preposterous and silly, if the outcome of it 
were to be decision in favour of Aeschylus 
upon the grounds alleged. If verses weigh 
according to the weight of things named in 
them, the first propounder of a verse can 
always be beaten—unless indeed he were to 
name the universe. Euripides is not allowed 
to do this; and there, if we seek no more, is 
the sum total of the stupid affair. 

But in truth and sense the case is pal- 
pably otherwise. Upon the first trial Euri- 
pides puts in the opening verse of the 
Medea : 


ci? ped’ "Apyous pr SiarrdcOa cxddos, 


and Aeschylus competes with 


Lrepxere roTape Bovvomoi 7’ ervatpodpai, 


The silly scales incline for the latter, and 
Dionysus caps the absurdity by explaining 
that Aeschylus has got weight, like a wool- 
dealer, by ‘wetting’ his verse, and by ‘ put- 
ting in river’,-—eioéOnxe wotapdv. But, as 
any one may hear and feel, the Euripidean 
verse is the weightier, in the only applicable 
sense of weight. One could not easily find 
an tambic senarius more weighty. It has no 
resolved feet, the principal cause of light- 
ness in this metre. It has all the three 
possible spondees, and they are heavy 
spondees. The syllable «i@, burdensome 
both in sound and (as a sigh) in sense, acts 
as a drag upon the whole movement; and 
there are other such traits, which any one 
may observe. The Aeschylean verse on the 
contrary is light and tripping, uncommonly 
light for Aeschylus, which shows that it has 
been sought for that quality. Many things 
contribute to make it light, but the chief 
anu most obvious is the very word alleged 
by Dionysus as the cause of weight. It is 
just because Aeschylus ‘has put in rorapés’, 
and thus gives, what he very seldom gives, 
a tribrach in the second foot, that this verse 
is conspicuously the less weighty of the 
two. 

The same point and intention appears in 
the second pair of examples : 


Euripides. ov« éote TeOots iepdv dAdo 
TAHV Adyos. 
Aeschylus. povos Oeiv yap Odvatos ov 
Sdpwv pg. 

Here in point of true weight there is small 
difference, practically none, if tepov be pro- 
nounced as a full trisyllable. But in tragedy 
the pronunciation would rather be ipdv 
(which Dindorf accordingly would write), 
whereas the dactyl yap @dvar- is incapable 
of such modification, and must make a 
‘resolution of the long syllable’. Euripides 
therefore is again the heavier, in spite of the 
scales, and in spite of the sage remark that 
Aeschylus has prevailed because «cicé@yxe 
Oavarov, by putting into the verse a thing so 
heavy as Qdvaros, death! The third and 
last comparison exhibits the same principle, 
but with more subtlety. Euripides, now 
alive to the peculiarity of the scales, 
searches his memory for a verse with 
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something heavy in it, and chooses not 
injudiciously 
odnpoBprbés 7’ EAaBe Sefig Evrov. 


Aeschylus, notwithstanding odnpofp.6és, has 
of course no difficulty in putting down the 
balance with 


é¢’ appatos yap appa, kal vexp@ vexpds 


—‘two chariots and two corpses’ against a 
mere mace! The case however, apart from 
the foolery of Dionysus, is really remarkable 
and illuminating. The weight, of sound 
rather than sense, which really is given to 
the Euripidean verse by the word ovdnpo- 
Bp.6és, is lost again in the conclusion, 
chiefly by the ‘resolution’ in €AaBe and the 
character of the word. The verse of Aes- 
chylus is a pure iambic, a type which would 
not generally tend to weight, but does 
achieve weight here by the special effect of 
the accumulations. Of all this Dionysus has 
no suspicion, and the well-informed auditor 
is supposed to appreciate his ignorance. 
Nor does Dionysus know what he is about, 
when he ironically suggests to Euripides, as 
a verse likely to carry weight, 


BeBAyr’ ’AxraAdrAcds Sto KiBw Kai Térrapa. 


It zs of course a light verse if weighed by 
true criteria, the rhythm and the impressive- 
ness, or want of it, in the vocabulary. But 
the meaning of Dionysus is that there is not 
much (material) weight in dice,—a standard 
at which we may laugh. 

Such is the point, and the only point, of 
this scene, which, like all the scenes which 
follow the warning of Aristophanes to that 
effect, does in fact demand more special 
and technical acquaintance with literary 
matters than the rest of the play and the 
works of Aristophanes generally. It is the 
furthest of his ventures in this line, and 
he risked it (in the theatre) with some 
trepidation. Of course the scene, under its 
humorous form, does really convey or 
suggest a truth pertinent to the comparison 
of Aeschylus and Euripides, namely, that in 
every proper and relevant sense of ‘weight’, 
Aeschylus, by rhythm and vocabulary, is on 
the average far the ‘weightier’; and that a 
critic, who held the general views which 
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Aristophanes is pleased to adopt in the 
Frogs, would possibly or probably reckon 
the ‘weight’ of Aeschylus as a superiority, 
But a serious exposition of this topic could 
have had in it nothing comic or fit for the 
stage. To bring it in, the author has ex- 
aggerated a little the habitual foolishness of 
his Dionysus, and has got his effect out of a 
contrast between the judgments of the god 
and those of rational criticism. 

The method and requirements of this 
weighing-scene should not be overlooked 
in considering what is or may be meant 
by the allusion to ‘a book’ (@BdAéov) in 
the remarkable notice or appeal which, as 
we have already more than once observed, 
Aristophanes, before approaching the stiffer 
parts of his subject, addresses to the better 
qualified of his auditors (v. 1114). It takes 
the form of an assurance, given to the 
contending poets by the Chorus, that they 
may, without fear, be as -learned in dis- 
cussion .as they please, because mow-a-days 
the spectators are ‘no tiros’, but ‘every 
man has a book in which he studies the 
matter of art (ra Seca)’. Thus much seems 
here to be certain, that some definite 
literary or at all events written aid to 
understanding is meant, and that the use of 
this aid was of quite recent introduction, 
so that not only Aeschylus but even Euripides 
would be ignorant of it until he was in- 
formed. Nothing less than this will satisfy 
the words. It does not however seem 
necessary that the BdAvov, the aid in 
question, should have been proper to the 
theatre or supplied there. It would be 
enough, if any book, likely to be useful, had 
recently appeared and become notorious. 

Now in the weighing-scene it is, I think, 
probable if not clear, that Aristophanes 
himself has in mind some genuine and 
serious discussion about the principles of 
poetic weight ; and he would have been glad 
to think, whether or not he really thought, 
that acquaintance with these principles, and 
‘with the discussion, was common among 
the audience. The verses which he cites 
must certainly have been chosen, in the 
first instance, as illustrative of a true and 
reasonable criticism. It would be hard to 
select any better or more instructive cases. 
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They are open to many pertinent remarks, 
besides those which present themselves 
obviously and have been made above. If 
they were taken from among the illustrations 
of some known treatise, manifestly this 
would be an immense advantage to the 
comedian, and would greatly increase his 
chance of finding in the theatre a sufficient 
proportion of understanding auditors to 
carry him without danger through the 
moderate length of the scene. Nor would 
there be any difficulty for Aristophanes in 
adopting examples chosen by another. For 
his own purpose, his ostensible purpose, 
any examples would serve. Any set of 
verses taken at random might be made the 
text of such arbitrary and absurd comments 
as he assigns to Dionysus. In the con- 
ditions of literature at this time, the appear- 
ance of a book or treatise, attempting 
to summarize and popularize the main 
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principles of literary composition, is a 
conceivable and not improbable thing. It 
seems possible therefore (one must not say 
more) that the ‘book in which people now 
study the matter of arts’, the book upon 
which the poets are told to rely, is some 
recent work of this kind, popular enough to 
be described rhetorically as in the hands of 
everybody. 

However this may be, the scene of the 
verse-weighing does in fact require, to be 
appreciated, auditors acquainted with the 
rational standards of verse-weight, and able 
to contrast them with the absurd standard 
of the stage-critic. This it is which 
accounts for the anticipatory explanations 
and apologies of Aristophanes. The fact 


is of some moment in estimating the 
testimony of the Frogs to the state of 
culture in Athens at the close of the great 
A. W. VERRALL. 


century. 





BERLINER KLASSIKERTEXTE, HEFT V. 


Griechische Dichterfragmente. Erste Hailfte. 
Epische und Elegische Fragmente. Bear- 
beitet von W. ScHuBART und U. von 
WiLAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF; mit einem 
Beitrage von FRANZ BUECHELER. Mit 2 
Lichtdrucktafeln. Pp. 136. 


Zweite Halfte. Lyrische und Drama- 
tische Fragmente. Bearbeitet von W. 
ScHUBART und U. von WILAMOwITZ- 
MOELLENDORFF. Mit 6 Lichtdrucktafeln, 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung 
1907. Pp. 160. [Part I. 8 marks; part 


II. 11 marks. ] 


A FULL account of the riches contained in 
these two volumes has been given by Dr. 
Hunt in the section ‘Papyri’ of Z%e 
Years Work in Classical Studies, 1907, 
which may be recommended to the reader 
of these Papyri. Some pieces have been 
published before in various Continental 
periodicals, but the greater part are 
published for the first time, and the most 
important of them will be mentioned here. 
Part I. This contains part of a treatise 


giving a prose paraphrase of an Orphic poem 
on the Rape of Persephone, incorporating 
extracts from the Homeric Hymn _ to 
Demeter; the textual value of it has been 
discussed in C.&. June 1907, p. 97 595 
by Mr. T. W. Allen, who shows that the 
text of the fourteenth-century MS., which 
is our sole authority for the Homeric Hymn, 
agrees with this Papyrus of the first century 
B.c. There is also a fragment of 30 lines 
from Euphorion, in a very fair condition ; 
it is the longest fragment which we have 
of this Alexandrine writer, and is charac- 
teristically Alexandrine in contents and style. 
It was found at Eschmunén, about 60 miles 
south of Oxyrhynchus. There are eighty 
lines, some mutilated, of an unknown Epic 
poem on Diomedes, apparently of the early 
Hellenistic period, and compared by the 
editor to the Epyllia in Theocritus. The 
story appears to be this: While Diomedes 
is absent, probably in Troy, a successful 
rebellion threatens the life of his son. 
The news is brought by a faithful man, 
the son of Iphis, to Kalydon, where a 
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trusty steward guards Diomedes’ property. 
There are two Panegyrics upon deceased 
professors of Berytus : and two considerable 
fragments of Hesiod’s Suitors of Helen, one 
of which has been printed before; and of 
existing works there is some Aratus, Oppian, 
and Nonnus. 

Part II. This is still more striking. The 
most important are the new fragments of 
Alcaeus, Corinna, Sophocles, and Euripides ; 
there are also welcome additions to our 
fragments of Sappho; they have been 
printed before, but they are now published 
with further suggestions and notes. The first 
piece of Alcaeus, printed in 1902, contains 
the fragmentary context of avdpes yap médAvos 
mipyos apevo, and is followed by a scholium 
giving the circumstances of the poem ‘ «ara 
Thy piynv tiv mpaérnv. The new piece 
contains some twenty-seven lines, in a 
tantalising condition of incompleteness, the 
left-hand portion of the writing containing 
the first word or two of each line being 
torn away. It appears to contain two 
examples of a curious variety in the last 
half of the first and second lines of 
the Alcaic stanza, —~w~|———— for 
—~~|—~wz. The scene, according 
to the editor, appears to be laid in a 
boat in which the poet and a companion 
have been rowing in the chilly morning ; 
they then stop and draw in the oars, to 
warm themselves by a draught of wine. 
Further suggestions on this fragment are 
offered below. The next new fragments 
are two of Corinna, with brief marginal 
scholia explaining the dialectical forms, but 
only the middle part of each poem is in a 
satisfactory condition. The first describes 
a contest in singing between the mythical 
personages Helicon and Cithaeron. ‘One 
scene,’ says the editor, ‘can be made out. 
The gods sit to give judgment; the Muses 
preside; Hermes is the Herald; they give 
their votes’ (‘into golden vases,’ xaAmidas év 
xpovoopais) ‘and a majority is obtained. 
The procedure corresponds throughout to 
that in the Eumenides, but it is not a 
lawsuit, but a contest of song.’ Cithaeron 
sang of the youth of Zeus, and the crown 
of victory is adjudged to him: wAiovas efde 
KOypav (sc. Yjdovs). ‘Then Helicon in bitter 
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chagrin seizes a rock; the mountain gives 
way, and with a grievous cry he hurls the 
rock on ‘unnumbered folk,’ eipwé viv ew 
povpidderot dais. 

The second fragment is called by the 

editor a ‘geographical-genealogical poem, 
Akraiphen, one of the fifty sons of Orion, 
and the prophet of Apollo of Ptoion, gives 
an account of the nine daughters of Asopus, 
who are identified with various towns and 
places, the list of which appears to be 
Aegina, Thebes, Salamis, Corcyra, Sinope, 
Tanagra, Chalcis, Thespiae, Plataea. The 
editor concludes thus: ‘Corinna has treated 
local legends quite differently from Pindar, 
and . their simplicity is in sharp con- 
trast to the pomp of Choral Lyric. 
We see in Tanagra the poetesses (Myrtis 
and Corinna) treating local tales with un- 
deniable skill. Clearly a long period 
of practice must have preceded them. But 
Attic poetry became so brilliant, that the 
Choral Lyric and the writing of the Boeotian 
poetesses passed into the shade. Now we 
can see with joy a gleam of this poetry 
once more.’ 

We may conveniently deal here with the 
fragments of Sappho, which have been 
printed and discussed before by Blass and 
others. The second piece incorporates 
three lines already known. The fifth is a 
poem on a girl-friend who has gone to 
Lydia, probably to Sardis, and is of great 
beauty, as the following extract shows: 

Niv 5€ Avéaow évrpérera yuvai- 
keoow &s tor’ dew 

duvros & BpododdxruAos ceddvva, 
mwdvra meppéxos’ dorpa, padbs 8 ént- 
oxet Oddaccav ém’ ddutpay 

lows xal modvavOguos dpotpas* 

a & éépoa xdda Kxéxura, TePdd- 

aot 6¢ Bpdda xdran’ dv- 

Opvoxa kal pedrwros dvOeuwéns. 


Lines like 


WVdrg’, 7 wdy o’ déxoo’ dmrvdprdvw 
and 
ov b€ Adbea 
boca réprva re> kal Kad’ emdoxouev 


in fragment ii, with their poignant simplicity 
and vein of passion, and the passage quoted 
above from the fifth piece with its feeling for 
nature, are equal to anything in the fragments 
of Sappho which we already possess. 
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In the new Tragic fragments there is a 
passage of some twenty-four lines from 
Sophocles’ ’AxasGv ZAAoyos; a dialogue 
containing a long speech of Pasiphae, 
clearly belonging to Euripides’ tragedy of 
the Cretans ; some lyrics from the Phaethon, 
found, like the Euphorion, at Eschmunén ; 
there are also extracts from the Hippolytus 
and a tragic and comic Florilegium; and 
some Melanippe fragments, previously pub- 
lished. Of comedy, there is some more 
Menander, probably, as well as fragments 
of the Acharnians, Frogs, and Birds. The 
volume ends with an anapaestic speech of 
Cassandra, probably late, and a short hymn 
to Tix». 

It is neediess to say that the commentary 
is a monument of learning. 

A few more suggestions are appended, 
and further restoration, especially of the 
Sappho and Alcaeus, ought not to be 
impossible. 

ParT I. 


Euphorion, col. 1, @. 7. 

év kal of Brepdpors kudvy Horparre . 
This is part of the description of Cerberus 
when brought up from Hades. Perhaps 
jotpartev orwm), or the plural. It is an 
Alexandrine use. 

col, 2, d. 6. 

[otven’ "AO |nvalns lephy avedcaro klornv 

rere, 

On the death of the brigand Sciron. 

Perhaps rapGevins. 

Epic Poem on Diomedes, 1. 12-13. 
Tov dp kal rp@r[os ye]»[env giricaro Kdorwp 
ulias Napmovplolow af... 

Perhaps dAwrijKeoor Aaxaivas, 

The form dAwrijxeoror is found in Oppian, 
Cyn. 1. 433. Pollux, v. 40, states that 
Nicander calls the Kaoropides (a breed of 
hound) dAwzexides, and this writer appears to 
agree with him; for it is plain that the 
breeding of dAwzexides, is described in lines 
9-13, just as the Libyan breed, crossed with 
_ the jackal, is mentioned in l. 14. The words 
in Pollux are: ai 5¢ Kaoropides Keorropos 
Opéupara, ’AwdAwvos 7d Sopov. 
aitds obtos mounris (sc. Nicander) efvac ras 


tavtas § 6 


> 
dhumexidas A€yer, prkapevov TO yéevos aAdmeKt 


Kderopos. The editors then are probably 
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right in inserting the word Kaorwp in 1. 12, 
and thus making this writer agree with 
Nicander. On the other hand, Xenophon, 
Cyn. 3. 1, distinguishes Kaoropia: from aAw- 
mexides, sO that the savants and the sporting 
squire differ. The Spartan prince Castor 
crossed foxes presumably with the native 
breed of dog, which could hardly be called 
anything but Adkwv and Adxava; for Kives 
Adkawvas, see Jebb’s note on Soph. Aj. 8. 
Oppian, Cyn. 2. 19, says of Polydeuces 
mpds 5é uddovs Onpav Kivas Sruce Kapxapddovras 
1 pOros. 
1. 66. 
Perhaps adrixa (cf. 45) came at the be- 
ginning of the line. 


[ .. . 6€ ope mé]5ou dvderpev elie dé rotor. 


Part II. LyriscHE UND DRAMATISCHE 


FRAGMENTE. 


Alcaeus, No. 2, ll. 15-6. 

Adopting the Editor’s general idea of the 
fragment, 7 

... ] AOBENTESWCTAXICTA 
... ] AAANKAMAK@NEAONTES, 
we may perhaps restore 
éperud Oévres ws TAXLOTA 
mapBodddav kaudkwy édovres. 

kduaxes may be ‘thole-pins, oxadpoi. For 
tapPoAddav, that is, ‘parallel with the sides 
of the ship,’ another existing form of zapa- 
BAxésnv, cf. Aristoph. Ran. 269, 

tapaBarod to Kwriw, ‘ship your oars’ 
(Blass’ emendation for T@ kwriy). 

..+] NOEIAHN in 1. 14 may represent 
scanned yvovoeidnv. For the 
accusative in -yv, cf. Sappho, Bergk. 72, 
aBdxnv ; Bergk. 85, €upépyv, and Farnell, 
Lyric Poets, p. 78. See H. Weir Smyth, 
Lyric Poets, p. 215, on dovvérnut, and 
Tucker, Aesch. Choeph. 1047, on fatoxirwves, 
“Irmopédovtos etc. Adopting von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff’s ri & od in 1. 13, we may 
write the whole stanza thus: 

tl 8 ob Oardooas eddued’, ws Kfjpov 
xsovoelinv alOpov émrnuévor ; 
éperud Oévres ws TaXLOTA 
mapBodddav, kaudxwy édovres . . 

For ¢deiderPa, cf. Pind. Nem. ix. 46, 
Perhaps wivoimev may be 
the word required in 1. 19, but the restoration 
of the stanza is still to seek. érnpévor = 
eerpevor, 


4 
xtovoeidny, 


peicar bau keevOov. 
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The sense of the last six lines suggested 
by the Editor in his notes would be given by 


érecra dJvca[t]uev, mpbr’ évadmia 
mrolov tpé}rovres, kai x’ lOapwrepor 
mivouey idraévTe Buu 
rovré x’ djuvoridos epyov ely. 
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The meaning of the last six lines will then 
be: ‘Remos confestim utroque adduca- 
mus, deinde scalmis solutos ad latera navis 
admoveamus, et libentius potemus.’ 
J. U. Powe Lt. 
Oxford. 





THE TRAU MS. 


THE Cena Trimalchionis, as is well known, 
has only survived in one fifteenth century 
MS., which was discovered about 1650 by 
Marino Stalileo in the library of Niccolo 
Cippico at Trau in Dalmatia. The MS., 
which is now at Paris (Lat. 7989), contains 
Tibullus (p. 1), Propertius (p. 44), Catullus 
(p. 132), Ovid, Sappho to Phaon (p. 180), 
Petronius,—z.e. the portion of the Satiricon 
found in other MSS., with the usual sué- 
scriptio (pp. 190-205),—followed by the 
‘Cena’ without title (pp. 206-229), the 
Moretum (p. 229), and in a later hand 
Claudian de Phoenice (p. 233).!_ Its date is 
fixed by an entry in p. 179 at the end of 
Catullus, viz. ‘1423 d# 20 novemdb.’ It, there- 
fore, appears that the Cena, which in 1650 
was hailed as a new discovery, first came to 
light in 1423, but vanished immediately 
afterwards so completely that its existence 
remained unknown until the discovery at 
Trau. 

The provenance of the ‘ Cena’ is obviously 
a most interesting problem, though, so far as 
I am aware, no one has attempted a solution. 
The suggestion which I venture to make is 
not based upon any new material. The facts 
are contained in various pages of Biicheler’s 
editio maior and sundry well-known works of 
reference. It is only necessary to put them 
together. 

The first mention of Petronius at the 
period of the Renaissance is to be found ina 
letter of Poggio to Niccolo Niccoli? written 
from London on June 13, 1420. In this 
replying to a question of Niccolo he says 


1T take the facts from the description by Chatelain, 
Paléographie des Classiques Latins, p. 16. 

2 Biicheler, ed. maz. p. vii, by a curious error says 
that the letter is written to Nicolas of Treves (z.¢. 
Nicholas Krebs, generally known as Nicolas of Cues. 
Sabbadini, Scoperte, p. 109). 


OF PETRONIUS. 


‘De Petronio Arbitro quod scire cupis quid 
tractet . . . Est autem homo gravis versu et 
prosa constans.’ The inference from this is 
that Poggio had discovered Petronius, or a 
portion of the author, in England. If Niccolo 
Niccoli was unacquainted with him, it is very 
improbable that any one else was. Poggio left 
England and returned to Italy in 1423. Ina 
letter to Niccolo written in May 1423 he says 
‘allatus est mihi ex Colonia xv. liber Petronii 
Arbitri, quem curavi transcribendum modo 
cum illac iter feci: mittas ad me oro bucoli- 
cam Calpurnii et particulam Petronii quas 
misi tibi ex Britannia.’ The Trau MS., ora 
portion of it, was, as we have already seen, 
written in November 1423. The conclusion 
suggested is one of great simplicity: viz. that 
the particula discovered in England was the 
Cena, while the Cologne MS., copied by 
Poggio’s order, belonged to the vulgar family. 
The Trau MS. combines these. First come 
the ordinary excerpts with the swdscriptio 
‘Petronii Arbitri Satyri fragmenta expliciunt 
ex libro quinto decimo et sexto decimo,’ and, 
after the sudscriptio, the new fragment, the 
particula sent from England. 

How then are we to explain the disappear- 
ance of the MS.? The simple answer is, 
that it must have been stolen, and intentionally 
secreted. I would compare the mystery 
which surrounds the znd Medicean MS. of 
Tacitus (Laur. Ixviii. 2), which, according to 
recent authorities, was first stolen by Boccaccio 
from Monte Cassino, and by a second theft 
from the heirs of Boccaccio.® It then came 
into the hands of Niccolo, who kept its exist- 
ence very dark from fear of legal complica- 
tions. Thus Poggio, when borrowing it from 
him in 1427, says: 

‘Cornelium Tacitum cum venerit obser- 

3Epistulae, ed. Tonelli, i. p. 38. 

4 Tonelli, i. p. 91. 5Cl. R. xx. pp. 224-5. 
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vabo penes me occulte. Scio enim omnem 
illam cantilenam et unde exierit et per quem 
et quis sibi vindicet, sed nil dubites, non 
exibit a me ne verbo quidem.’ 

It is a common occurrence that what is 
placed in concealment becomes lost, and such 
appears to have been the lot of the Trau MS. 
Nothing is known of its fate between 1423 
and 1650, except what may be inferred from 
some curious verses on the last page addressed 
to a Jew, named Leo, viz. : 

Omnia deposui, superest hec sola lacerna 
Quae rogo scit (z.¢. sit) curae nunc tibi, blande Leo. 


Non ut conserves charies ne devoret illam 
Sed pocius pestis ne tua fenus edat. 


Chatelain remarks, ‘Cela semble établir 
que Léon Hébreu, au xvi. siécle, a possédeé ce 
manuscript.’ The Jew, of course, must have 
been a pawnbroker. 

Poggio lent his MSS. freely, and had great 
difficulty in getting them back. Thus in 1427 
he writes to Niccolo :! 

‘Lucretium tenuisti per annos quattuor- 
decim, eodem modo Asconium Pedianum, sic 
et Petronium Arbitrum et Statium Silvarum.’ 

The MS. of Petronius here mentioned I 
take to be the apograph of the Cologne 
codex, not the English fragment, since, if 
this had been in the hands of Niccolo for so 
long, it would certainly have been copied. 
Francesco Barbaro, to whom he had sent, 
apparently in 1418, his transcript of Cicero, 
pro Roscio Comoedo, pro Caecina, in Rullum, 
pro Rabirio perduellionis reo, in Pisonem, 
and pro Rabirio Postumo, kept it until 1436.7 
In one curious passage Poggio tells how some 
unknown person had carried off his Pro- 
pertius ? and how he went about saying to 
every one whom he met, ‘ Have you got my 
Propertius?’ As the Trau MS. contains 
Propertius in addition to other works, it is a 
tempting guess that Poggio may here be 
referring to it, but I do not venture to do 
more than suggest this as a possibility. 

This theory concerning the provenance of 
the Cena, which occurred to me soon after 
writing a review* of Sabbadini’s ‘Scoperte 
dei codici Latini e Greci,’ appears to me to 
receive some verification from the fact that 
an Englishman. John of Salisbury, who spent 
2Cl. R. xiii. p. 126. 
4Cl. R. xx. p. 226. 


1 Tonelli, i. p. 303. 
$Tonelli, i. p. 209. 
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much of his life at Canterbury before becoming 
Bishop of Chartres, is the only mediaeval 
scholar who seems to have possessed a MS. 
of the ‘Cena.’ This fact, of which I was 
unaware, was first suggested to me by a very 
valuable dissertation upon Petronius by Mr. 
S. Gaselee of King’s College, Cambridge, 
which I trust may before long be published. 
Mr. Gaselee appeared to me to prove 
decisively that John of Salisbury, and he 
alone, must have had a MS., and quoted 
Mr. C. C. J. Webb, who is now editing the 
‘ Policraticus,’ in support of his view. I have 
since consulted Mr. Webb upon the point, 
and would refer the reader to his forthcoming 
work. Itappears to me that my identification 
of the ‘Cena’ with the English ‘ particula’ 
is made more probable by this fact. 

Mr. Gaselee in the course of his disserta- 
tion notices that Poggio’s writings exhibit no 
imitations of Petronius, this being true even 
of the ‘ Facetiae,’ in which we should most 
expect to find such traces. This fact, viz. 
that Poggio does not use the portions of the 
Satiricon found in the ordinary MSS., which 
he certainly possessed and apparently dis- 
covered (at Cologne), supplies an answer to 
the objection that, if he knew the ‘Cena,’ he 
ought to have referred to it or imitatedit. A 
further reason for his silence might be found 
in the immediate and mysterious disappear- 
ance of the Trau MS., doubtless accompanied 
by the suppression or destruction of the 
particula from which the ‘Cena’ was copied. 
It seems strange to us that such an extra- 
ordinary document should not have attracted 
more attention at the time, but the Italian 
scholars judged not as the modern world 
judges. The Silvae of Statius are only twice 
mentioned in Poggio’s letters, and he does 
not appear to have thought much of Manilius 
or Valerius Flaccus. Next to Cicero and 
Quintilian, the author in whom he was most 
interested, as is shown both by the references 
in his letters and by the copious corrections 
in his apograph (Matrit. x. 81), was Asconius. 
In the case of Petronius it is, of course, 
possible that as a Ciceronian and a stylist he 
was puzzled and even shocked by the char- 
acter of the Latinity employed 

ALBERT C. CLARK. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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PROPOSED EMENDATION OF VERG. 4ZWN. X. 705. 


Aen. X. 702-705: 

nec non Euanthen Phrygium Paridisque Mimanta 

aequalem comitemque, una quem nocte Theano 

in lucem genitori Amyco dedit et face praegnas 

Cisseis regina Parim creat ; urbe paterna 

occubat, ignarum Laurens habet ora Mimanta. 

The reading in line 705 (‘Cisseis,’ etc.) 
is that of allthe MSS. A subject is, however, 
certainly required for the verb ‘occubat’; 
and Bentley’s conjecture 


Cisseis regina Parim ; Paris urbe paterna occubat 


is generally accepted, the corruption being 
explained as due to omission of Paris after 
the similar Parim, and subsequent insertion 
of creat to complete the line. It is to be 
noted, however, that ‘ Parim’ is then governed 
by ‘in lucem dedit,’ from which ‘genitori 
Amyco’ seems inseparable : this is not appli- 
cable to Paris, and therefore involves an 
awkward zeugma. Another suggestion is to 
read 
Cisseis regina creat; Parts urbe, etc.— 

The objection to this is that ‘creat’ requires 
an object, which can hardly be supplied out 
of ‘quem’ in line 703. 


I venture to suggest that the true reading 
is 
et face praegnas 
Cisseis regina parit ; Paris urbe paterna occubat, 


The objection just expressed to ‘creat’ 
does not apply to ‘parit,’ which can be used 
absolutely. The assonance of parit, Paris is 
harsh, but not sufficiently so to condemn the 
reading ; and it could, I believe, be paralleled. 
Moreover, the difference of accent in the two 
words (__ and _VL) renders their likeness 
less noticeable. The reading of the MSS 
(Parim creat) I would explain as due toa 
gloss creat on the word farit, which found 
its way into the line; favit was then 
altered to Parim, and Faris omitted, metri 
gratia. 

[If Bentley's emendation (Parim; Paris) 
is correct, creat might be a substitute for 
parit, a corruption of the original Paris. 
The reasons for preferring parit ; Paris have, 
however, been stated above.] 


H. L. Jongs. 
Willaston School. 





NOTES ON CATULLUS LXIV. 


v. 11. 
Illa rudem cursu prima imbuit Amphitriten. 
Cp. v. 397 (12 lines from the end) : 
Sed postquam ¢e//us scelere est imbuta nefando. 
Instances in this poem where Catullus has 
followed the habit of the Alexandrian school 
in beginning and ending an episode with the 
same words or ideas have been often noted, 
but so far as I know the above instance has 
not been given, nor the following : 
WwW. 73-4: 
Illa tempestate ferox quo ex tempore 7heseus 
Egressus curvts e litoribus Piraei. 
Cp. vv. 246-7: 
Sic funesta domus ingressus tecta paterna 
Morte ferox Theseus, 


1Ts not this expression some support to vestébulz 
linquentes regia tecta (v. 276), objected to by Munro? 


where the departure and return of Theseus 
are described in closely similar language, 
with chiastic arrangement. 


v. 69. toto ex te pectore Theseus. 
Note the curious rhyming effect with v. 73, 
ferox quo ex tempore Theseu. 
The most striking instances of rhyming 
endings in this poem are perhaps vv. 87-99. 


v. 87, odores ; V. 90, colores ; v.94, furores ; 
Vv. 99, “mores. 


Vv. go. 


Aurave distinctos educit verna colores. 


Cp. Horace, Odes, ii. 5, 10-12, 
lividos 
Distinguet Auctumnus racemos 
Purpureo varius colore. 





Th 
cours 

1It i 
gestien: 
preced 
in clas: 
Cicero 


I 3 
on th 
doctri 
may 
46 7 
éy Tot 
ei Kal 
thy 
jriov, 
ow 
Tas v 
dAAws 
avw + 
yaias 
TaAau 
ovee 7 
Tam: 
back, 











Note that both these comparisons are used 
of a young girl.? 
Vv. 139. 
At non haec quondam blanda promissa dedisti 
Voce mihi. 
Cp. Horace, Odes, i. 15, 32, 
Non hoc pollicitus tuae. 
wy. 152-3. 
Pro quo dtlaceranda feris dator alitibusque 
Praeda. 
For the language, cp. Horace, Odes, iii. 
27, 71-2, 
Cum tibi invisus /aceranda reddet 
Cornua taurus. 
The situation of Europa and Ariadne is of 
course similar. I have noted another slight 
1Jt is perhaps worth noting that the rare word frae- 
gestientis is used by Horace in the line immediately 
preceding those quoted, and apparently nowhere else 


in classical Latin, except in Catullus, 64, v. 145, and 
Cicero, Cael. 67. 
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verbal reminiscence of this poem in Horace’s 
ode, 


v. 180. 
An Zatris auxilium sperem, quemne ipsa ve/igu?. 
Cp. vv. 34-5 of the Ode, 
Pater, O relictum 
Filiae nomen, 


injecta .. . terra. 


¥. B53. 
Cp. Horace, Odes, iii. 4, 73-4, 


Znjecta monstris 
Terra dolet suis. 


V. 330. 
Quae tibi flexanimo mentis perfundat amorem. 
Mentis amorem, the MSS. reading, is 

perhaps supported by anim conjungite amores, 

Vv. 372. 


G. M. Hirst. 
Barnard College, Columbia University. 





PLURAL OF 


I may add a few particulars to my note 
on this subject, C.2. 1906, 290. A sort of 
doctrine of the usage of the plural of y7 
may be found in Eustathius in Od. 1598. 

\ , “A ‘ “a ‘ 
46 7d dé yardwy rAnOvtiK@s Kal viv Kal 
év tots peta Tatra dé mapa TH rownTH KeiTaL, 
é Kat ot pe “Opnpov onpecodytar pa) eivar 
rAnOvvrixov apiOpdv THs ys, Oomep ovde Tod 
ty\/ \ , eS vp a > ¢ ‘ 
pAtov, dua 7d povijpy avta eivac’ aAN’ 7 Koww?, 
ow7Oea ev TovTos ody trakover adtois, yaias 
Tas virovs voovoa, of pévroe AvKior kai 
ddAws OéAovres eizreiv Tas avw yxwpas, 
avw yas Aéyovor. 1728. 50 dpa dé Kai 
yaias €pn wAnOvvtikds, «i Kal dpérKer Tois 


a 
Tas 
¢ 
OTL 


tadavois pr etvac tAnOvvtiKdy THs yns, OoTEp 
IOX lel c 4 A \ \ , NA , 

ovde THS GAds* Soxel SE Tas VATOUS OVTW A€yerv. 

I am not able to trace these opinions further 

back, nor have I any more instances of yai, 


yj? AND td». 


With regard to vAy a distinction has to be 
made. The word is used in two senses: (a) 
woods and forests, (4) material. In the 
latter sense the plural is so common as 
to be normal, at least in post-Augustan 
Greek. My instances are Dion. Hal. Rhet. 
vol. ii. Usener 2. 10, Justin v. p. 34, Galen 
passim, Porphyrius qu. Od. « 323, Georgius 
Pisides ap. Suid. in Hévar, Eust. 1483, 
4 ete. 

In the literal sense the plural is much less 
frequent; Polybius, v. 7. 10 (perhaps the 
earliest instance in prose), Diod. Sic. iii. 48, 
Plutarch Pyrrhus 25, Cat. mai. 21, Comp. 
Cimon. et Lucull. 3, Justin iv. 36 (vAa 
-ov, ats), Clem. Alex. 157, 210, 252 Migne. 


T. W. ALLEN. 
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3. The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, trans- 
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In this commentary upon the Eumenides, 
Dr. Verrall completes his edition of the 
Aeschylean Trilogy. The play offers quite 
as wide a scope as the Agamemnon and the 
Choephori for dealing with textual problems, 
but it contains a larger number of questions 
concerning Greek religion and ritual, a sub- 
ject in which Dr. Verrall’s authority is 
admitted by recent writers on these subjects. 
Of no Greek author has the criticism made 
a greater advance in recent years than in the 
case of Aeschylus. Signs have not been 
wanting that the criticism of the Eumenides, 
following that of Aeschylus generally, in 
which Dr. Verrall has been the pioneer, was 
about to enter upon a new stage. His own 
Cambridge Praelection and paper read to 
the Classical Association ; the clever edition 
of the play by Dr. Barnett ; Dr. Headlam’s 
brilliant and original papers in this Review, 
and the archaeological papers on Aeschylus 
by Professor Ridgeway, have been preparing 
the way for a new edition of this most 
difficult of plays. It is very likely true, as 
Dr. Verrall says, that this edition cannot 
claim to be final; but this is certain, that it 
marks a new epoch in the criticism of the 
Eumenides. 

For instance, we find new light thrown 
upon the large questions which arise in the 
play, such as: What was the scene of the 
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trial? Is the scene of the arrival of Orestes 
at Athens and of the trial itself the same? 
Does Athena give a vote or a ruling? To 
what extent do ideas of Matriarchy appear 
in the play? What origina! contributions did 
Aeschylus make to the legend ? 

As to the place of the trial, he decides for 
the Areopagus (the original name of which 
he allows others may be right as interpreting 
‘the Hill of Cursing’), and he would 
modify Professor Ridgeway’s argument in 
C.R. xxi. (1907), p. 163, in favour of 
the ancient murder-court known as éi 
IIaAAadiy, thinking that either, according to 
some, this court had the honour of the 
whole story, or perhaps that it may have 
been the scene of Orestes’ arrival. As to 
the vote of Athena, he adopts the view 
which he expounded with convincing elo- 
quence in his Cambridge Praelection (which 
should be read in its entirety for the cumu- 
lative effect of the arguments which he only 
summarises in this edition), that Athena 
gives, not a vote, but a ruling. He mini- 
mises the Matriarchal ideas in the play, 
perhaps rather unduly, when we consider 
their appearance in the Supplices, as Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway showed in his Praelection; 
and as Mr. Cornford would say (Thucy- 
dides Mythistoricus, p. 160) also in the 
Agamemnon ; but at any rate these ideas 
are only a secondary theme in the Eumen- 
ides. The ‘Conversion’ of the Erinyes he 
regards as the thought, substantially new 
and original, of Aeschylus himself. 

In the text he is conservative : ‘no small 
part of my commentary might be described 
as “considerations in favour of M.”’, and in 
many places he makes an improved sense 
out of the old reading ; thus go, xdpra & ov 
exwvvpos Ilopumaios ioft; 228; 109, spay 
‘ritual,’ not ‘season.’ 492, a line much 


altered by editors, is made to yield a good 
sense ; 458, iorope’s ‘you ask of’; and. the 
subtle interpretation of the whole passage 
601-616. 


In 911, with Dr. Headlam, he 
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supports the meaning of éxpopwrépa ‘ pro- 
ductive’ in place of the old ‘destructive.’ 
In 788 sq. ‘the broken words and ejacula- 
tory sentences are meant to give the repre- 
sentation . . . of a furious crowd.’ 
Sometimes he attains his end by dividing 
the letters of M. differently; thus 302, 3 
aipovwv (following Wecklein), and 687, where 
he summarises his convincing arguments 
previously published for dexarrav (3 éxdorwv 
M., Sucaorov text. recept.). The lines on the 
persuasion of the Erinyes (886 sq.) are con- 
sidered in a brilliant passage of the Intro- 


sentence is unfinished; Dr. Verrall decides 
that there is an aposiopesis, and an apt 
illustration was given by the Principal of 
King’s College, when Dr. Verrall read his 
paper on the lines before the Classical 
Association. He pointed out (Proceed. 
Class. Assoc. 1906) that in the Epistle to the 
Romans ix. 22, the relations of Divine 
Justice and human Free Will are treated in a 
similarly unfinished sentence. It is better to 
explain what we have than, with Weil, to 
transpose the passage. Again, in 175-179 


it is an ingenious suggestion to take zorv- 
tporaos Of Apollo, and thus clear up a 


‘ 


difficult passage. In 484, Svorjvnta ‘an 
entanglement hard to wind off,’ is attractive, 
but he does not put it in the text. Indeed, 
sometimes at the last moment his heart fails 
him, and after an excellent suggestion, e.g. 
827, that ayav means ‘spite’ (cf. Agam. 136, 
éya Oed0ev) he shrinks from healing the 
passage by the slight correction to yOovi. 
So in 911, after arguing convincingly for tov 
eioeBovvtwv 8’, he leaves dvoceBovvrwv in the 
text; and in 137, he shrinks from putting 
into the text Musgrave’s cod ‘away with 
you, while tending to accept it in the 
translation. In 637 the Aeolic form zepe- 
oxyveoev is rightly kept, and in 991 zpov- 
prov rightly accepted from Dr. Headlam. 
In 996, the sense of ériBpiOeis might be 
illustrated by Odyss. xxiv. 344, oOmmdre 5) 
Aws dpa éeriBpicwow trepOev. The sug- 
gested plays upon words in 27 of tAewrovs 
and wAyorovs, and 11, mapvnods, mapa 
vjoov, ‘from his natal isle of Delos’ are 
Aeschylean, and the absence of any such story 
in existing legend need cause no difficulty. 


But there are some perilous paths (390, 
dvorodorairaXa, not dvrp-), in which one can- 
not venture to follow him: 54, Sia, ‘drops,’ 
neuter plural of an unknown word déov ; 696, 
mikatvovTwy ; ‘we cannot be sure that there 
was no such word as mixaivw, or that, if it 
existed, it was not here appropriate’; nor in 
224 is his argument for eraAAa€ and against 
Sixas d€ IlaAAds convincing. For if this 
sentence is ‘in the last word scarcely heard,’ 
why may not the whole line be an ‘aside’? 
And surely 197, rotpvns toatrns & ovtis 
eddrdijs GeGv can hardly be rendered ‘No 
pleasant thing to see is the pasture of 
such a flock’; that should at least be ovr: 
mporgiAns Gea ; and his argument that ‘xo 
god only weakens the expression’ is met 
by the fact that a god is speaking, and in 
his mouth ‘no god’ gives a lofty and 
imperial tone. 277, woAAots xa’ dppods 
‘at many conjunctures,’ does not carry con- 
viction. 635, «vppoow, ‘for loyal hearts,’ 
gives a strained and unnatural sense. It is 
much better with Dr. Headlam to assume 
the loss of a line which contained Adyovs, 
or some word meaning ‘welcome’; the 
cadence of the sentence seems to require 
evigpootv to go with dedeypévy. In 41 foll. 
he offers a new sense of aia, ‘the 
blood of purification,’ not ‘of murder’; 
and of veooradés, and presumably 166 sqq. 
refers to the same. The objections to it 
appear to be the use of yxetpas in aivare 
ordf{ovra xeipas, which can surely refer only 
to a red-handed murderer, and the intoler- 
ably jerky order of the Greek words in 40, 
taken as the Editor takes them, in the 
middle of a passage of plain and lucid 
writing ; while his general objections to the 
common rendering are met by Lady Macbeth’s 
‘Out, damned spot.’ 

His treatment of 71 sqq. is not convinc- 
ing: there is no doubt a slight grammatical 
difficulty, but the context seems to require 
that vésovrac should mean ‘inhabit,’ and 
that gives the reason why the Spirits are 
juojpata KtA. in 73. The thought is: to 
punish Evil they were e’en created, as may 
be seen from the fact of their being Spirits 
of Darkness : the sequence of thought is not 
inconsecutive, but abbreviated, and xaxov 
is used by that principle of unconscious 








association of words which has lately been 
illustrated in this Review by Mr. Cook. 

In two places the picture which the poet 
presents has perhaps not been clearly seen 
by the critics. In 374 sq. the idea appears 
to be, not of a hound, but of a bird of prey 
swooping upon an animal, a hare or perhaps 
a fawn. Many of the plays of Aeschylus 
have similes drawn from the Raptores, e.g. 
the kipxos and the zeAecddes in the Supplices, 
the eagle and the hare in the Agamemnon, 
and there are others. The odds dxya is not 
the ‘pointed foot’ but the claw (cf. d«p for a 
toe) with which the bird with that hard down- 
stroke which the Raptores give (Sapureo7) 
after its swoop (dAopéeva, not ‘ leap’) strikes a 
tavvdpomos, a descriptive word like dacvrovs. 
Incidentally we may observe that he rightly 
keeps drav ; the old suggestion parav is un- 
translateable. In 562 sqq. we have a scene 
such as R. L. Stevenson might have introduced 
into a tale of the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘The treasure-laden pirate 
ship has been caught by a squall off the 
headland (axpa, in spite of Eurip. Frag. 232), 
round which runs a ‘race’ of two tides (uérg 
dvoradci dive), and out of which runs a reef 
(€pua); the yard-arm snaps, she becomes 
unmanageable, cannot round the headland, 
and goes to pieces on the reef. The scenery 
is quite Cornish. 

POwoicw p. 21, n. 99, sub fin. is a mistake 
for @O&:roiow, and on pp. vi, xxxvii, liv, 
Miss Harrison’s book should be referred to 
as ‘Prolegomena to the study of Greek 
Religion.’ 

Dr. Headlam continues his translation of 
the separate plays. His version is close and 
forcible, for instance in Eum. 541 sq. ‘ Revere 
the Altar of Righteousness’ foll.; speaking 
generally, it tends to follow the shape of 
the Greek sentences rather closely, but this 
closeness is deliberate. We may compare 
the two translators in Eum. 235 sq. 

#7. ‘Queen Athena, by the command of 
Loxias am I come; receive an outcast wanderer 
with clemency—a suppliant not in need of 
absolution, but with edge abated and worn 
off upon men’s habitations elsewhere and on 
travelled ways, in course of journeying over 
dry land and sea, preserving the injunctions 
of Apollo’s oracle, I come now to thy dwell- 
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ing and thine image, Goddess, here still 
keeping at my post I will abide the settle 
ment of trial.’ 

V. ‘O lady Athena, by Loxias’ command 
am I come hither. Graciously receive a 
wanderer who comes, not needing purgation 
nor with hand unpurified. Nay, I have put 
off the freshness of my offence, ay, worn 
it away, upon other dwelling-places and 
travelled paths of men. Alike in every pas: 
sage of land and sea have I been obedient to 
the oracular test of Loxias; and obedient 
now, I will approach thy house, and thine 
image, Goddess. Here do I watch and 
await the end, the trial that is to be.’ 

Or 158 foll. : 

#7. ‘Under the ribs, under the lobe—sore 
I can feel it, sore exceedingly, a chill from 
the fell common scourger’s lash! This is 
what these Younger Powers do, usurping 
everything beyond their rights.’ 

V. *... hath struck into my bosom, into 
the heart. The doomster’s cruel scourge, the 
sore, sore ache of it, I must feel and bear, 
Such things do these younger gods, who will 
have more than right, who will have aii’ 
Or, as he renders it more finely in the note; 
‘It hath left on me, like public punishment 
by flagellant fierce, a smart that aches, that 
aches intolerably.’ ‘Ditty’ is hardly the 
word for the péAos of the Erinyes which is a 
mapapopa dpevodadAyjs. Sometimes, as in 
P.V. 300-360, there is an uncertainty between 
‘you’ and ‘thou’ in the same passage, and 
here and there in P.V. some roughnesses 
occur, as ‘sluggisher,’ p. 3; ‘my too-much 
love for mortals,’ and ‘ many-childed’ p. 5. 
But there is a vigorous piece of translation, 
377 sq. of the fate of Typho: ‘He was 
smitten in the very seat of sense,’ etc. The 
notes to both plays are full of good sig- 
gestions put concisely ; see e.g. on dnoupés, p. 
14, POeiperOa, p. 20; and on p. 23, ’Apaxriy 
motapnov is restored in l. 743 for tBpurriv 
from the Scholiast and Pollux. In Eum. 
361 the reference in dréAeva and ayxpuors to 
a Leitourgia is likely. In Eum. 634 to 
assume the loss of a line after evppoow 
dedeypevn is a far better expedient than the 
view of Dr. Verrall; but on the other hand 
in 831 the acceptance of Professor Ellis’ 
admirable éripOova for eri xO6va would avoid 
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the expedient of a lost line. In g11 both 
Editors agree in the meaning of éxgopwrépa, 
and in 911 Dr. Headlam’s zpooéprov is cer- 
tainly right. 

To all three books one may apply the 
words vukg TO Képdos, riya 8 ovk dvtippéere. 


Just as these remarks were being written, 
came the lamentable news of Dr. Headlam’s 
death. Hehadlatelyappeared to have entered 
upon a period of his career no less prolific 
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than brilliant, and it is to be hoped that 
among his papers will be found more of this 
fine and distinguished Greek scholarship 
which he had already given to the world ina 
rapid succession of publications, in these 
unpretending annotated translations, the 
Classical Review, the Cambridge Praelec- 
tions, the Book of Greek Verse, and the 
Restorations of Menander. 
J. U. Powe tt. 
Oxford. 
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Life in the Homeric Age. By Professor T. D. 
Seymour. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1907. Demy 8vo. 1 vol. xvi+704. 
2maps. 5 plates and 37 cuts. 17s. net. 


Rise of the Greek Epic. By GILBERT 
Murray, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1907. Demy 8vo. 1 vol. xii+284. 
6s. net. 


Life in the Homeric Age is not merely a 
notable work—it may be in certain respects 
considered a great work. Yet I am afraid 
that I find it gravely disappointing. To take 
its strong points first, it is a work of vast and 
careful erudition, displaying an astonishing 
grasp of a very complicated subject, a 
concentrated enthusiasm for the Homeric 
poetry and the people depicted in it, and 
best of all a virile love of truth combined 
with a very mature judgment when deciding 
points of detail. Professor Seymour is not, 
Iam glad to say, one of those who labour to 
deck out a favourite though impossible 
theory with garish and fantastic arguments. 
He is bent upon quiet and scientific enquiry 
into facts rather than upon the task of 
maintaining ‘per fas et nefas’ preconceived 
theories about the unity of the poems and 
the personality of their author. 

The weakness of Professor Seymour springs 
from quite another source. We might say 
indeed that it is a defect springing from that 
very cold scientific attitude which is ad- 
mirable enough in itself. He is so careless 
of theory that he forgets to co-ordinate 
NO. CXCVI. VOL. XXII. 





HOMER—A CONTRAST. 


his facts, and after reading the book with 
a certain awe, one is inclined to sigh that 
so little comes of it. The author had a great 
opportunity, but has failed to make the most 
of it. If he merely intended to produce a 
sort of Homeric Encyclopedia, he has not 
failed—but is that wanted so badly that 
was worth what appears to be the devotion 
of a highly gifted life? There are many 
Homeric problems still to be attacked—and 
I regret to say I do not think Professor 
Seymour’s book gives much direct help 
towards the solution of any one of them. If 
he had only a little more imagination—yes, 
he might have made mistakes—but even so 
he would certainly have advanced Homeric 
science more than he has even dreamed of 
doing. 

Nor is this defect of method due to the 
absence of a theory about the poems. In 
his introductory chapter—one of the most 
interesting to my mind in the whole book— 
the Professor lays down very clearly his 
position. He is convinced that the poems 
are the result of a gradual growth—he thinks 
that stubborn facts prove this—and indeed 
he goes so far as to say that their production 
may have been carried on for a period of 
three, or at least two, hundred years. This 
clear and unwarped vision of the essential 
character of the Homeric Corpus makes us 
feel great surprise that in dealing with the 
phenomena of Homeric life as revealed in 
the poetry, Professor Seymour sternly refuses 
to apply his knowledge of the truth. He 
persists continuously (except for a few foot- 
re) 
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notes and occasional half-relevant ‘ obiter 
dicta’) in treating of Homeric civilization 
as though it represented merely a single 
moment of Hellenic evolution, instead of 
a series of various stages—which may, it is 
true, have changed slowly (as he somewhere 
hints) but must have changed uninterruptedly. 
Instead of rudely pushing out of sight this 
principle of social growth, it should have 
been taken as the very groundwork of the 
discussion of Homeric life. The reader 
should never have been allowed to forget 
that in discussing Homeric life we are dealing 
with a period about which, if any single 
statement can be roundly made, it is that it 
was a period of transition and therefore of 
continuous change! 

I will now illustrate my remarks by 
reference to detailed points of the Professor's 
treatment. 

Among the questions about the early age 
of Greece which have been successfully eluci- 
dated by Professor Ridgeway, that regarding 
the system of land-tenure! obtaining among 
the Homeric people is preeminent. In his 
article on the subject he explained several 
textual difficulties and gave a clear and 
consistent account of the whole land-system, 
basing his views on the existing evidence in 
the poems of the transition from the more 
primitive agrarian stage in which land is held 
in common to a more advanced system 
which obtains as the idea of private and 
personal property becomes evolved more 
definitely. It is quite apparent that Seymour 
knows, of the article in question, for he 
quotes from it in a small-print footnote, and 
evidently Ridgeway’s views meet with his 
approval substantially. But his own method 
not taking account of progressive states but 
merely of isolated statements, he has to 
content himself in this context with the 
remark that ‘the contention that the land in 
Greece was not held in severalty by common 
men does not seem to have been proved’ ;*? and 
during a long and learned discussion of the 
whole subject extending over about 20 pages, 
there is not so much as a hint that the 
references he gives to the Homeric text need 
not necessarily belong to a single stage, 

1 The Homeric Land System, J. H. S. vi. 319. 

2p. 236 (the italics of course are ours). 


but to widely different stages, of social 
and agrarian evolution. Such a method of 
dealing with a complicated question cannot 
boast of finality, and is not even, apart from 
other merits, of much practical service. 

We may now turn to another question 
about which much more has been written of 
recent years, and show that Seymour’s treat- 
ment of it reveals the same defect of method, 
This is the question of the structure of the 
Homeric House considered both in relation 
to the Homeric literature and to the pre- 
historic archaeology of Greece. Here indeed 
the Professor is at his best, and in ap 
proaching this question he lays down a 
principle which has hitherto hardly received 
adequate recognition, and which indeed 
might have reminded him (for a convinced 
evolutionist as he professes himself to be) 
that he is losing sight of an essential con- 
dition of the problem he is attacking. In 
dealing with the monuments he reminds us 
that they exist in sites which are widely apart 
in space, instancing ‘Troy, Mycenz, Tiryns, 
Cnossus and Phestus, not to mention 
Phylakopi and Gournia.’* And he asks 
very pertinently why—since the palaces are 
not all built on a common plan, even though 
they may have certain features in common— 
should we assume that the Homeric poet 
only knew of a single type without even 
important structural modifications? This is 
most obvious, but is it not an equally 
obvious caution that we ought not to assume 
that all the notices in Homer bearing on 
domestic architecture belong invariably to 
a single epoch and a single moment of the 
art of building? I donot say it is impossible 
—though to me personally the presumption 
is against it—I merely say that a method of 
enquiry which omits to raise such a question 
cannot be wholly satisfactory. When dealing 
with probabilities, your conclusion can at 
best be only probable ; but it will not even 
be that if you eliminate from your premisses 
a probable principle of importance. 

The chapters on Religion, xiv. to xvi, 
will’ be undoubtedly the most interesting 
both to the student of Homer and to the 
general reader. They are extremely well 
done, so far as they go, that is they display 

3p. 178. 
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a consummate knowledge of the Homeric 
text and give a most perfect conspectus of 
the congeries of statements contained in it. 
But here above all we seem to feel the want 
of a more truly scientific handling of the 
facts—meaning by science not the bare and 
dry induction of the observer, but that 
higher faculty of intuition on which the 
progress of all science ultimately depends. 
And if Professor Seymour had braced himself 
to the task of enquiring into the fundamental 
relation of the Olympian religion to the more 
primitive and darker cults which it sup- 
planted, even without going beyond the data 
supplied by the Homeric text, his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of that text combined 
with his gift of calm judgment would have 
been turned to good account. He does 
indeed throw light on the views expressed by 
Homer on the after-world, though perhaps 
he is inclined to take the words of the text 
too literally as when he refuses to see 
anything modern in the words of Zeus to 
Hera, saying that even though she should go 
to Tartarus he recketh not. ‘To say that 


she may go there is very different from 


bidding her go thither.’!_ Well—perhaps? 

But if I began to discuss Professor 
Seymour in detail as a reviewer does ordin- 
arily, where or when should I end? I will 
rather satisfy myself with the somewhat 
general criticism I have already given. If 
however, in regard to my views, it be objected 
that the writer did not propose to himself 
to do more than he has done, did not wish 
to obscure the light of truth by the shadows 
of conjecture, I reply that it is precisely 
because of his rare qualities of restraint and 
mental balance that we feel the want of a 
little more boldness of method, which would 
have added to the lasting value of his work, 
high though we believe that value to be. 

It may be that Life im the Homeric Age is 
merely intended by its learned author as 
asort of preliminary study for a higher and 
more ambitious effort; and we truly hope 
it may be so, even though it will show that 
our criticism is comparatively speaking un- 
founded. But in such a case, might we not 
plead in our defence that on the pre- 
supposition that evolution is to be left out of 


1p. 439. 
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the question, we were justified in assuming 
that the book before us is to be taken merely 
as it stands? Seriously, however, we hope 
that Professor Seymour has not said his last 
word on Homeric Life.? 

We now turn with pleasure to consider a 
work of quite opposite tendency, the Harvard 
Lectures of Mr. Gilbert Murray on ‘The 
Rise of the Greek Epic.’ If I am not much 
deceived, this book, the appearance of which 
is most timely, will be found to have left 
a permanent mark upon the ideas of English- 
speaking peoples about Homer. It combines 
very considerable scholarship with an unusual 
degree of literary insight and breadth of 
treatment. In reading these interesting and 
stimulating essays, one is conscious that the 
author writes because he really has something 
to say about the poems; that he has read 
them to some purpose, and has felt and 
almost seen as he read. He does not strike 
us, any more than did Professor Seymour, as 
one who is wedded to preconceived views 
about Homer, and as he frankly tells us in 
his preface, he does not aim strictly at being 
original in the sense of formulating any new 
theory or view. Yet his book is original in 
the highest sense, because it is really fresh 
and personal and sanely imaginative. 

That the poems are the result of a long 
process of growth, Mr. Murray (like Professor 
Seymour) simply takes for granted. I mean 
that, while he is evidently willing that all he 
has to say about the Rise of the Greek Epic 
should tend to confirm the evolutionary view, 
he does not think it worth while to labour at 
a demonstration of the obvious. He says,® 
for instance, ‘We judge by wrong standards 
when we apply to a traditional poem the 
creation of whole generations of men, poets 
and hearers, working through many ages, 
canons which only apply to the works to 
which we are accustomed in modern litera- 
ture. And again, and this is an important 
passage,* ‘The intensity of imagination which 
makes the J/iad alive is not, it seems to me, 
the imagination of any one man. It means 


2The readers of the C.#. are aware that the 
realization of the above wish is no longer possible. 
As it was written before the Professor’s lamented 
death, it is allowed to remain unaltered. H. B. 


3On p. 219. *p. 226. 
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not that one man of genius created a 
wonder and then passed away. It means 
that generation after generation of poets, 
trained in the same schools and a more or 
less continuous and similar life, steeped them- 
selves to the lips in the spirit of this great 
poetry.’ We have here felicitously expressed 
(and at greater length in the context) what 
many writers on the Homeric question have 
probably believed to be true, though I doubt 
if the view has been previously formulated 
quite so expressly and forcibly. 

There are so many really brilliant passages 
in the Lectures, as those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Murray’s style would expect, that 
it is difficult to give a good idea of the book 
when treating it piecemeal. But one of the 
contributions which it brings to Homeric 
science seems to me to stand out very clearly 
beyond the rest, and to call for special 
reference in a review. I mean his treatment 
of the Principle of Expurgation as applied to 
the poems. I more gladly deal with this 
question because it illustrates what I have 
touched upon in the earlier part of this 


article, namely the importance of using the 
scientific imagination in criticism even where 
it may be the occasion of some accidental 


errors. For although I have grave misgivings 
about Mr. Murray’s expurgation theory as he 
applies it, yet I feel no doubt that by raising 
the question he has earned the best thanks 
of serious students of Homer. His argument 
is chiefly based on analogy, which is perhaps 
a special reason for viewing it with a certain 
distrust. He finds in the Semitic records, 
especially in the Hebrew Scriptures, clear 
indications of a progressive tendency to 
suppress or to distort phrases or facts which 
are thought by the writers to be objectionable 
on various grounds. Arguing from these 
premisses, Mr. Murray accounts by a long 
and gradual process of elimination for many 
of the familiar features of the Homeric 
poems, in particular for their tone of simple 
manly purity, and for their comparative 
absence of allusion to the darker forms of 
religious beliefs and ritual which we may 
suppose to have been prevalent among the 
early Greeks. While then welcoming this 
theory as one really calculated to throw light 
on the poems from many points of view, I 


would suggest that it ought to undergo a 
very careful scrutiny before it is to be 
admitted and unreservedly applied to Homer, 
In the first place Mr. Murray’s analogies are 
taken not from the poetical books of the Old 
Testament, such as the Davidic psalms or 
the Sapiential writings, but chiefly from the 
Pentateuch, which professes to be merely 
historical, and is entirely wanting in organic 
unity or literary form. Of course it might 
possibly be argued that poems lend them- 
selves more readily than prose writings to 
changes like those contemplated in the 
‘ Expurgation’ theory—nor shall I deny that 
this argument would have some plausibility. 
I would merely suggest that the cases under 
consideration are not nearly so similar as 
Mr. Murray’s argument clearly assumes 
them to be. Moreover, when viewing the 
question chiefly as one of analogy, it is to 
my mind a matter of fair debate whether 
the expurgatorial influence ought to be as 
readily admitted in the case of popular 
poetry as in that of dry historical narrative. 

It would be impossible within our limits 
to discuss this very interesting theory in 
fuller detail; but there is another caution I 
must enter against the writer’s treatment of 
his theory or rather against a_ particular 
application of it. I refer to his essay on the 
Homeric religion after it has been, as he 
supposes, subjected to the ‘ purging’ process. 
I am quite sure that there is much that is 
reasonable as well as stimulating in his 
remarks about the Olympian cults as reflected 
in the poems; but in carrying on his argu- 
ment, it appears as though he has allowed 
himself to be carried away and to express 
himself in somewhat exaggerated terms. I 
do not find that he sufficiently distinguishes 
between what I may call substantial Homeric 
belief and its poetic presentation by the 
Homeric bards. It is indeed quite possible 
that he has succumbed to the fascination 
of Miss Harrison’s style when she talks about 
the ‘played-out puppets’ of the Olympian 
hierarchy. I had better quote, though a short 
extract will of course only inadequately 
represent Mr. Murray’s ideas. 

He ssays,! ‘This scientific and critical 
temperament among the people of Ionia was 

1 pp. 235-6 (the italics are again ours). 
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met by a special weakness in the Homeric 
religion. J¢ was not really religion at all. 
The twelve Olympians whom we find in 
Homer forming a sort of divine family, and 
whom we know from statues, do not repre- 
sent the gods worshipped by any particular 
part of Early Greece. They represent an 
enlightened compromise made to suit the 
conveniences of a federation. Every local 
god had been shorn of his mystical and 
monstrous characteristics . . . these things 
were cleared away from Homer’s world or 
else humanized and made to tone in with 
his general serene anthropomorphism. This 
anthropomorphism happened to suit the art 
of sculpture, which became highly important 
in Greece, and for that reason among others 
the Homeric gods have dominated the later 
tradition.’ And then he goes on to show 


that Zeus was less worshipped at Athens (in 
the later period) than Poseidon and Athena ; 
and that the latter was in reality not so much 
the Olympian Athena, as a native earth- 
maiden of Pelasgian origin. 

Now all these statements taken severally 
are, let us grant, undeniable; and yet I 


think a small amount of consideration will 
show that they have been so strung together 
as to produce a too heightened impression 
as to the deficiency of the Homeric religion. 
For such references to post-Homeric de- 
velopments, however interesting to the 
student of Greek religion in general, cannot 
really explain the minds of the early bards. 
And we ourselves, being accustomed to think 
of the Frieze and Pediments of the Parthenon 
in their relation to the Homeric faith, are 
perhaps apt to forget that, however much 
Pheidias may have been under the spell of the 
bards, yet they were strangers to his marbles. 

Carrying on his argument that the 
anthropomorphic conceptions of divinity 
expressed in the poems could not really 
have had a truly religious significance for 
their authors, our writer has collected a 
number of more or less unseemly and 
mocking references to the gods and god- 
desses of Olympus in the older poem. He 
leaves Demodocus alone because he appears 
in the Odyssey, but he deals at length with 
the iepds ydwos of Zeus, and of course with 
the more absurd aspects of the Geopayia. 
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No one would deny that there is plenty of 
irreverence in Homer, nor can we justly 
deny him the attribute of humour, though I 
must frankly admit (and here I am sorry 
to be at issue with my friend Professor 
Henry on the Do/oneia) much that is often 
thought to be conscious parody I would 
attribute to the sorry attempts of the 
rhapsodes of the decadence to imitate what 
was above their capacity. 

But all this is only half the story. It 
seems to me the other half has been passed 
over too lightly in the Rise of the Greek 
Epic. The conception of Apollo ‘Who went 
like to the Night’ has nothing funny about 
it. And anyone who comes to the ‘ limping 
Hephaestus’ after reading the First Iliad 
will I think view him far otherwise than if 
he reads about him for ‘the first time in 
the context now provided for him. I find 
no lack of religion any more than of poetry 
in the relation of Achilles to Thetis, of 
Odysseus to Athena, or even of Sarpedon to 
Zeus. Only we must always remember that 
it is poetry first and foremost, and religion 
in the second place. And I think it is one 
thing to ask what people believe and another 
to ask how they will express their belief 
through a given artistic medium. We need 
not go to Gothic cathedrals to learn that 
lesson—for Dante and Milton will teach it 
to us. If they were subjected to Mr. 
Murray’s method of criticism I am not sure 
that either of them would emerge from the 
trial unscathed, and yet one of them was as 
devout a Catholic as the other was a 
convinced Puritan, I would not be mis- 
understood. Mr. Murray’s strictures on the 
Olympianism of Homer refer in great 
measure to the end of the Homeric period, 
and if restricted to that there certainly would 
be no quarrel between us. My criticism is 
indeed offered from a most sympathetic 
standpoint, but I do think, in his anxiety to 
illustrate the principle of development which 
began with expurgation and ended in de- 
terioration, he has allowed himself to some- 
what obscure the higher side of the Homeric 
anthropomorphism. And I agree so strongly 
with his opinions in general, that I view with 
regret a seeming tendency to exaggerate on 


such an important point. ferry BROWNE. 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF SENECA. 


The Tragedies of Seneca. ‘Translated into 
English verse by FRANK JusTUS MILLER. 
Chicago: The University Press ; London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace. 
1907. 

CONSIDERING the remarkable influence, both 

direct and indirect, that Seneca has exerted 

upon the English drama, it is rather sur- 
prising that there should be so few English 
translations of his tragedies. The first, and 
until the present century the only translation 
which included all the plays, was the ‘Tenne 

Tragedies,’ published at London in 1581. 

A number of scholars contributed to this 

work: the Hercules Furens, the Thyestes, 

and the Zyoades were from the pen of 

Jasper Heywood, the Oedipus was by Alex- 

ander Nevyle, the Azppolytus, the Medea, 

the Agamemnon, and the Hercules Octaeus 
by John Studley, the Octavia by Thomas 

Nuce, and the Zhedbats (or Phoenissae) by 

Thomas Newton. To this translation the 


great Elizabethan playwrights had recourse 


whenever, wishing to borrow from Seneca, 
they lacked either the leisure or the ability 
to consult the original Latin. In 1702 Sir 
Edward Sherburne published a volume con- 
taining versions of the A/edea, the Phaedra, 
and the Z7voades, but it was not until 1902 
that a complete translation again appeared. 
This was the prose rendering of Watson 
Bradshaw, a book most fearfully and won- 
derfully made. The verse-translation of 
Miss Ella Harris (1904) supplied a long- 
felt want, and has great merit in spite of 
the fact that the lyrical as well as the 
dramatic portions are turned into blank 
verse and that errors of interpretation are 
not infrequent. 

Perhaps the greatest danger to which the 
translator of a Latin or Greek writer is 
exposed is that of falling into a dry, formal 
monotony of expression which will plunge 
even the conscientious reader, after a dozen 
or so pages, into a slough of drowsy in- 
attention. Mr. Miller, recognizing this 
peril, has avoided it with wonderful skill. 
His translation is, above all else, eminently 
readable. Various means contribute to this 


end: the large page with its ample margins; 
the breaking up of some of the longer 
speeches into ‘paragraphs,’ as it were; the 
illuminating stage-directions; the explanatory 
character-lists and arguments which precede 
each play, both exceedingly helpful to one 
who has forgotten his mythology, although 
it must be confessed that the arguments 
betray a painful straining after poetic atmo. 
sphere. A still more important aid in te 
taining the reader’s attention is Mr. Millers 
practice of casting the choruses into metres 
other than blank verse. Very often he 
attains to a high degree of success in 
manipulating these lyric measures, while at 
other times the effect is somewhat pedestrian; 
in general, however, the introduction of 
these rhythms adds greatly to the lightness 
and beauty of the whole. For the spoken 
parts Mr. Miller naturally uses blank verse, 
generally closing each act with a rhymed 
couplet. In the Medea he tries to reproduce 
the iambic trimeter of the original, not 
altogether happily, as he himself admits, 
The fundamental cause, however, of the 
readableness of Mr. Miller’s translation is its 
exceedingly praiseworthy virtue of lucidity, 
The thought is presented vividly yet simply: 
each sentence is so written that its gram- 
matical structure is obvious at the first 
reading ; with rare exceptions no words are 
used which are purely poetic, stilted, or 
archaic; great care is taken not only to 
make Seneca’s meaning clear, but also to 
give each idea its proper emphasis. 

In general Mr. Miller is exceedingly 
faithful to his original; occasionally, how 
ever, presumably to meet the exigencies of 
the metre, he omits a word or two of the 
Latin, or adds a phrase of his own to fill 
out the line. In handling the choruses, he 
even goes so far at times as to reject and 
insert entire verses, but the happy effect 
attained by varying the metre more than 
compensates for this freedom. A few details 
seemed to be passed over in silence because 
of aesthetic reasons, as Zroad. 1115 f., part 
of Agam. 903, and one word in Zzy. gil. 
Here and there one comes upon an it 
felicitous or inadequate rendering. ‘Id 
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have thee dare the law’ (Med. 515) is 
weak in comparison with the fierce ve/ 
scelus of the original; in Phaed. 20-22, 
‘where . . . Acharnae melts Ais snows’ 
rings strange ; solemne sacrum (Phaed. 424) 
is hardly ‘yearly rites,’ nor is hodterna 
pietas (Thy. 515) ‘faithful piety’; in Med. 
802, funereo de more iacens agrees with 
vitta, yet the translation reads ‘ Corpselike 
upon the bier I lie’; wmgue cantato (Med. 
730) is not ‘sickle magic-edged’ but 
‘charméd finger-nail’; maria committat duo 
(Med. 36) does not mean ‘shall light two 
seas with flame’; in Agam. 170, ‘with 
blood we soothe the winds, with blood we 
war’ loses much by not retaining the 
metaphor in emimus; and lastly, in Zroad. 
46-50, we wonder why Pyrrhus, after seizing 
Priam by the hair, and so bending back 
his head, should proceed, as Miller claims, 
to thrust his sword ‘Hilt-buried in his 
unresisting séde,’ for not only this attitude, 
but the Latin itself (v. 50) shows clearly 
that it is Priam’s throat that receives the 
murderous weapon. 

Interpretations that are decidedly erron- 
eous are found, but they are comparatively 
few in number. In Jed. 40 we have a 
forecast of the slaying of the children: 


per viscera ipsa quaere supplicio viam, 


which surely can not be rendered ‘ Thyself 
inspect the entrails, and seek there the way 
by prayer’; in verses 570-574 of the same 
play are enumerated the three gifts which 
Medea sends to Creusa,—the /ad/a, the 
monile, and the aurum quod solent cingi 
comae,—but Miller without reason considers 
the last two as the same; again, the 
Messenger, in telling of the vain attempts 
to quench the fire which is destroying the 
palace, says (v. 889 f.): 

alit unda flammas, quoque prohibetur magis, 

magis ardet ignis: ipsa praesidia occupat. 


Miller translates these last words by ‘The 
very bulwarks feel their power,’ whereas the 
meaning clearly is that the flames subvert 
to their own ends the water which is ordi- 
narily used as a defence against them. In 
Herc. Fur. 134 f. Miller transforms dumeta 


into ‘vineyards.’ In lines 813 and 825 of 
his translation ‘of ‘the Agamemnon the 


word ‘birth’ should not be used: the ‘long 
night’ was not the night on which Hercules 
was born, but that on which he was be- 
gotten. Finally, in Oed. 138-141, Miller 
says that the plague-stricken bull which 
sinks to the ground while the axe is still 
raised in the air breaks open his neck by 
the ‘shock of his huge weight,’ whereas 
tctu refers to the blow of the axe, which 
descends after the animal has fallen. This 
is clear from Leo’s punctuation of verse 140, 
and his reading of profusa (v. 141). 

In the preface Mr. Miller states that 
except in the instances noted he has 
followed Leo’s text (Weidmann, Berlin, 
1878), yet as a matter of fact he often 
differs from Leo without making any state- 
ment to that effect. Sometimes he assigns 
certain lines to one character while Leo 
gives them to another (see Oed. 103-105, 
202-204; Med. 521; Herc. Fur. 205-278, 
634-636, 1032-1034, 1301: Phaed 239 f.; 
Herc. Oet. 1831-1835, 1838 f.; Oct. 195); 
sometimes the two differ as to verse-order 
(see Med. 329 f., Herc. Fur. 1130, 1135 f.; 
Phaed. 475-480); sometimes they adopt 
different readings of doubtful words or 
phrases (in Med. 713 Miller is evidently 
translating Swev7, whereas Leo’s text has 
Suebae; in Herc. Fur. 490 Miller reads 
dabis, Leo dabit; in v. 834 of the same 
play Miller chooses ausus est, Leo ausus es; 
in Phaed. 336 Miller translates ceruldus undts 
grex, but Leo prints pervius undis rex). 
Now in most, if not all, of these instances 
Miller is following the manuscripts known 
as A, upon which the text of the older 
editions was principally based. Conse- 
quently one is inclined to suspect that 
although Miller may have used Leo in 
revising his work, originally he made his 
translation from one of these earlier editions. 

An introductory essay, brief but interest- 
ing, on the influence of the tragedies of 
Seneca upon early English drama is con- 
tributed by John Matthews Manley. To 
the Octazza is prefixed a review of the little 
we know about Roman historical drama, 
and at the end of the book are found a 
mythological index and comparative analyses 
of Seneca’s plays and of the corresponding 
Greek dramas. There are a few errors in 
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printing (‘acocunt’ Oed. 709, ‘breats’ Oed. 
1053, ‘lossened’ Phaed. 1085, ‘ whate’re’ 
Herc. Oet. 1354, ‘all my, myself’ Med. 176, 
‘Crysippus’ in the argument to the Zhyestes, 
incorrect punctuation in Phaed, 215 and 


Med. 727). The paper and binding are 
hardly in keeping with the worth of the 
book. 

Haro_p L. Cieassy, 


Syracuse University. 





THE LANGUAGE OF ARISTOPHANIC PARODY. 


The Language of Parody: a Study in the 
Diction of Aristophanes. By E. W. Hops. 
Baltimore: J. H. Furst Company, 1906. 
Pp. 62. 


THE aim of this interesting study is to collect, 
and to present in alphabetical order, those 
poetical or non-Attic words which Aristo- 
phanes uses in humorous contrast with the 
current language of his own day. The task 
is arduous, since it is not easy to determine 
what the ordinary Attic prose of, or near, 
Aristophanes’ time really was. Greek prose 
is a very different thing, according as it is 
written by Thucydides or Xenophon, Anti- 
phon or Andocides, Plato or Aristotle. 
Good guidance, however, is to be had from 
Lysias, and also from Aristophanes himself 
if he be read with constant care and dis- 
crimination. 

In the present dissertation the words 
collected are marked with numbers denoting 
that they fall under one or more of the 
following divisions: epic, lyric, tragic, poetic, 
Lontic, old-Attic, Doric, doubtful, obsolete, un- 
Attic. The following words, chosen almost 
at random from the large number here 
brought together, may serve to suggest the 
nature of the work undertaken by Mr. Hope, 
who in each case gives an interesting note: 
dyavds, dyuid, aidéopat, dAKipos, dLoxos, dawov, 
Bauds, BédXos, BA€papov, yadpos, Sépuos, Spaveiw, 
Siornvos, Svoryeipepos, SGpua, Spar, Euodor, 
éLwrvos, ecOAds, edetis, priw, Oedw, Oiyo, 
ivddAAopat, Kapadoxéw, Kapta, KéevOos, krAvw, 
kpadaivw, Anya, Aicroua, pépysva, pvbifo, 
vaiw, veikos, védos, Evpéw, dis, dpyy (= Tpdros), 
mara, tapos (=mpd Tov), watpa (=zarpis), 
mavpos, THANE, tAdTy, ToOEWos, TéTLs, TKAHOS, 
otvyepos, Téxvov, THACD (=mdppw), TArjpuv, 


TipBos, pdos, ppjv, ppovdos, puis, yxOdvi0s, 
xpyto. 

Such a list as this will help to show the 
industry of the writer, and the variety of 
the matter which he presents with much 
intelligence and skill and with but few errors 
of detail. He rightly lays stress (pp. 3, 42) 
on the fact that, after some Aristophanic 
character has used a poetical word, another 
within the next few lines will use the prose 
equivalent for it, or the Attic equivalent, if 
an Ionic or otherwise non-Attic word has 
preceded: ¢.g. dis . . . mpdBarov (Pax 929- 
937). In the list of helpful books, one 
misses any mention of Dunbar’s Concordance 
to the Comedies and Fragments of Aristophanes 
and of Beatson’s Jndices in Tragicos Graecos. 
On p. 11 d&Ayos should hardly be given as 
distinctively a prose word. More might per- 
haps have been said about certain tragic 
usages of the particles. Good use has, how- 
ever, been made of some interesting points 
offered by the Fragments. The line ovros 
abrois dtaXaurwpws 4 Toino.s Svéxecro in the 
Danaides does not fall within the scope of 
Mr. Hope’s dissertation, but its close resem- 
blance to Thucydides’ well-known phrase is 
very curious. ’ 

Any scholar who has worked systematically 
through all the Plays and Fragments of 
Aristophanes and has noted down all the 
literary references contained in them will 
know how copious is the material. Mr. 
Hope’s dissertation does not take so wide a 
range as this. But modest as its compass is, 
it serves to bring into strong relief the fact 
that, Aristophanes was not only a caricaturist 
but a critic,—a literary critic possessed of 


literary genius. W. Ruys RoBERTS. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Meidias et le style fleuri dans la Céramique 
Attique. By GrorceEs NIcoLe. (Extrait 
du Tome xx des Mémoires de l'Institut 
National Genévois). Geneva, 1908. Pp. 
112. 15 plates and 43 cuts. 20 fr. 


M. Nicote has done for the vase-artist 
Meidias what Pottier has done for Douris 
and Klein for Euphronios. His treatise, 
though only an extrazt, almost demands more 
than a ‘brief notice.’ It is divided into four 
chapters, the first dealing with the well-known 
hydria in the British Museum, the second 
with similar unsigned hydriae, which on the 
grounds of style may be attributed to this 
artist, or at least to his school. Chapter iii. 
takes a wider sweep, and embraces in the 
‘cycle of Meidias’ a series of aryballi and 
other small vases, in which his influence may 
be traced. Chapter iv. discusses questions 
of style, such as the treatment of hair, 
features, costume and ornaments, the nude, 
and perspective. A concluding summary is 
followed by appendices on some aryballi in 
the British Museum and on the meaning of 
the ladder which appears in gyaeceum scenes 
on late R.F. vases. 

M. Nicole follows Pottier in assuming that 
the signature éroince indicates Meidias only 
as the master of an afe/ier, and that the 
actual painting was done by an anonymous 
artist. He is inclined to place his date very 
late—perhaps too late—about 400-360 B.c. 
It is distinctly a reversion to the old 
chronology of Winter’s /unmgere attische Vasen, 
and Furtwaengler’s estimate of 430-420 B.C. 
seems much more reasonable. He appears 
to assume more knowledge of the style of 
Zeuxis and Parrhasios than we possess, to 
justify the association of Attic vases with 
their work. We know much less of them 
than of Polygnotos, whose influence can be 
clearly traced. On the other hand he may 
have good grounds for seeing in Meidias’ 
work the influence of Alcamenes. 

A few small points may be noted in 
conclusion. On pp. 150, 151 ‘Van 
Breteghem’ is presumably only a printer’s 
error. On p. 134, note 3 the ‘gravure’ 


alluded to is probably De Rossi’s. A set of 
his plates of the Blacas Collection is in the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. Fig 1, a general view of 
the Meidias vase, does not seem to have 
been reproduced with the permission of the 


original owners of the block. 
B.. B. W. 


Les statues de terrecuite dans l Antiquité 
(Sictle, Grande-Grice, Etrurie et Rome). 
By W. Deonna. Paris, 1908. Pp. 250. 
23 cuts. 7ff. 5o0c. 

Tuis work is a continuation of one on statues 

in Greece proper, already noticed in the 

C.R. 1906, p. 477. It is a more interesting 

volume, as the author has had a larger field 

to work on. The employment of terra-cotta 
for statuary was general in Italy from the 
earliest times, as both literary evidence and 
existing remains from Etruria and other parts 
of Italy testify. The author deals firstly with 
questions of manufacture and technique, 
secondly with sculpture in clay as compared 
with stone and bronze, and next with the 
existing examples from Sicily, Magna 

Graecia, Etruriaand Rome. These chapters 

are followed by chronological lists, museo- 

graphical lists, and lists of provenances, and 
there are good and exhaustive bibliographical 


notes throughout. 
H. B. W. 


Die FHellenische Kultur. Wargestellt von 
F. BAUMGARTEN, F. POLAND, R. WAGNER. 
2nd edition. Teubner, Leipzig and Berlin, 


1908. Pp. xli+530. 7 plates, 2 maps, 
400 cuts. 10M. 

THE first edition of this work was noticed in 
the C.2. 1906, p. 138. The second, though 
announced as ‘starkvermehrte’ does not 
seem to have been materially altered, but the 
section on Crete has been brought up to 
date, and those on Architecture and Vase- 
painting revised in a few particulars. 


H. B. W. 
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A Syntax of Attic Greek. 
M.A. New Edition. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
12s. 6d. 


A REALLY sound Attic Syntax of about this size, 
giving the results of the last thirty years’ study, 
would be welcome to schoolmasters. It should fill 
an intermediate place between a short sketch such 
as Rutherford’s and Goodwin’s A/oods and Tenses or 
Gildersleeve’s Syntax of Classical Greek, which treat 
the subject too fully for the ordinary student. It 
should be deliberately planned to help in composition 
as well as in reading; it should show the usage of 
prose and poetry, of Thucydides and fully developed 
Attic prose. This means that it should give large 
numbers of examples to which one may refer a pupil 
and train him to observe the facts. It should be 
cheaper than the book before us if schoolmasters are 
to require their classes to get it. 

Mr. Thompson’s work is disappointing. He is 
always the genuine scholar writing for love of his 
subject, in which he has long been interested. The 
earlier edition of his book was published in 1883. 
He has read widely, and often writes well. But his 
work is unequal, and his statements often inaccurate. 
In many passages he has not thought the matter out 
and set it down clearly. For instance (p. 284) the 
rule that ‘in passing from the Direct to the Indirect 
Statement . . . the Person is always changed’ is 
followed by seven examples, in six of which there is 
no change of person. The writer has not seen that 
his ‘rule’ even as qualified by the note does not 
correspond with the facts. In this particular case 
his statement is not likely to mislead his readers, 
but it does not make for clearness of thought. In 
other cases they may be less fortunate. The remark 
(p. 170) that ‘ All the tenses of Middle Verbs .. . 
are used in a Passive as well as in a Middle sense’ 
may lead them to suppose that éorjearo, for instance, 
may have a Passive sense. The Observation in small 
print on p. 172 does not make the matter clear, 
though it suggests doubts. The student will also be 
puzzled by the numerous misprints, some of which 
are collected in the long list of errata. Some of 
these are comparatively unimportant (wrong accents, 
iota subscript misplaced and the like), but they arrest 
the attention and make the reader feel sceptical if the 
Greek seems at all strange. Some are more serious ; 
e.g. (p. 239) éxtxerpSv as an instance of an Epexegetic 
Infinitive ; the presence of two other Infinitives in 
the quotation adds to the puzzle. Again: véute yfua 
(for yjpas) Soddos eivar (p. 279), TeTeAeVKacr (twice p. 
271). 

If a Syntax is to be of any practical value, it must 
have a good Index; if a student cannot with a little 
practice find any required passage in a few seconds, 
he will not use the book. The Indexes and cross- 
references in this book are not full enough. For 


By F. E. THompson, 
Re-written. London : 
Pp. xxiii+ 555. 
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instance, for a particular usage of the Present one is 
told (on p. 199) to see Temporal Sentences; one 
must then look through the Table of Contents to 
find the Chapter, read the summary of the Chapter, 
and select the right heading. Apparently the author 
intended to make a much fuller Index; we have 
often followed his advice to ‘see Index’ on particular 
points and found nothing; ¢.g. p. 232, On Imperfect 
and Aorist in Works of Art, see Index. 

These are mainly faults of execution. They make 
a great deal of difference to the usefulness of the 
book, but they do not show whether the writer has 
or has not a strongly developed grammatical sense, 
A more important question is this: Does he see and 
make clear to his readers similarities between appar- 
ently different constructions? Does he, in the same 
way, detect and explain dissimilarities? A good test 
may be found in the treatment of the verbs which are 
used either with the Infinitive or with the Participle. 
Brugmann (Gr. Gr*. p. 523) says: ‘ Uberall hielt 
dabei das Partizip seinen urspriinglichen Sinn fest, 
nach dem es auf thatsachlich Vorliegendes, in die 
Erscheinung Getretenes hinweist.’ Again, J. M. 
Stahl (Avitisch-Historische Syntax des griechischen 
Verbums der klassischen Zeit, Heidelberg, 1907, 
p- 733): ‘Das Partizipium steht in abhangigen 
Satzen, wenn diese eine Aussage enthalten, die als 
Tatsache hingestellt wird, im Gegensatze zum In- 
finitiv, bei dem die entsprechende Aussage als eine 
vorgestellte erscheint.” The principle thus laid down 


explains why verbs of perception and knowledge take 
the Participle, verbs of saying and thinking the In- 


finitive. It explains the difference between gaivoua 
elvac and gaivoua: dv. Mr. Thompson says (p. 254): 
‘When the force is declaratory, i.e. after a Verb of 
saying and the like, Infinitive and Participle are 
variants with the same meaning. But when the force 
is prospective, the meaning is usually different, 4. 
aloxtvoua héyew, / am ashamed to say, i.e. [ shrink 
from saying, but alcxtvoua \éywv, I am ashamed of 
saying (of what I say).’ It seems at least doubtful 
whether ‘Infinitive and Participle are variants with 
the same meaning.’ As the writer says, after dxovw, 
muvOdvoua, etc., the Infinitive is used ‘ often of 
second-hand information.’ Stahl quotes Zhwc. i. 
132, 4, éruvOdvovro dé xal és ros Eitwras mpaccew m1 
atrdv, kal qv dé ofrws. After mpdocovras the last four 
words would have been unnecessary. It is difficult 
to see any prospective force in alcxivoua héywr. 
Surely it is possible to say more than ‘the meaning 
is usually different.’ alcxdvoua: is used with the 
Infinitive when it has the sense, ‘ through shame I am 
unwilling to,’ when it is a verb of will; similarly 
émicrauat when it means ‘I have the power to.’ 
It would be worth while to make such points clear 
because they throw light on the use of many common 
verbs. They are of value in quite elementary teaching. 


W. E. P. PANTIN. 
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VERSION AND TRANSLATION 


THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER (AsRIDGED). 


THE sun was shining on the sea, 
Shining with all his might : 

He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright— 

And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night, 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand: 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 

‘If this were only cleared away,’ 
They said, ‘it woudd be grand!’ 


‘If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,’ the Walrus said, 
‘That they could get it clear?’ 

‘I doubt it,’ said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


‘O Oysters, come and walk with us!’ 
The Walrus did beseech. 

‘A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, 
Along the briny beach: 

We cannot do with more than four, 
To give a hand to each.’ 


So four young Oysters hurried up, 
All eager for the treat : 
Their coats were brushed, their faces 
washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat— 
And this was odd, because you know, 
They hadn’t any feet. 


Four other Oysters followed them, 
And yet another four ; 

And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more, and more, and more — 
All hopping through the frothy waves, 

And scrambling to the shore. 


IDEM LATINE. 


Sot illustrabat radiis praefervidus aequor, 
(Mirum! Nam medium Nox peragebat iter). 
Nil intentatum nil liquit Phoebus inausum 
Quo melius nitidum redderet unda iubar. 
Litus harenosum, quod iuxta informe patebat, 
Lustrabant lento phoca faberque gradu : 
Vt circumfusam par nobile cernit harenam, 
l_acrima manantes spargit oborta genas : 
‘Rem’ clamant ‘optatam et quovis auspice 
dignam, 
Detegeret moles si sabulosa solum !’ 
‘Septem ancillarum senos si sedula menses 
Septenis scopis verreret apta manus, 
Fecissent sabulo vacuum, te iudice, litus,’ 
Phoca ait, ‘an mentem credulus error 
habet ?’ 
Spes incerta fabrum mixta formidine versat, 
Dum gutta umectat rursus amara sinum. 
‘Ostrea, nobiscum sociatos tendite gressus’ 
Phoca ait obtestans ‘unanimosque pedes ; 
Dulce erit ut gradimur suaves serere ore 
loquellas, 
Qua reprimit refluum leniter ora salum. 
Quattuor accedant, manibus per mutua nexis 
Vt commune omnes conficiamus iter.’ 
Nec mora; iam duo bis iuvenili ardore videres 
Ostrea laetitiam praeripuisse novam. 
His tunicae tersae, bene lota his ora renident, 
Calceus est mundus cuique, caretque luto. 
(Forte pedum mirere adeo tegumenta nitere, 
Nam desunt ornent quos tegumenta pedes. ) 
Quattuor hiscomitesadduntsese ostrea. deinde 
Quattuor his alii, quattuor inde quater 
Densentur cupidi spumosos findere fluctus, 
Et praetenta mari saltibus arva petunt. 
‘Pane opus est’ vitulus blando monet ore 
marinus, 
‘Pane opus: hic primus rite parandus erit : 
Nec male permixtum pipere alvum placat 
acetum : 
Ostrea cara, esum, si vacat, hora vocat. 
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‘A loaf of bread,’ the v’alrus said, 
‘Is what we chiefly need : 

Pepper and vinegar besides 
Are very good indeed— 

Now, if you’re ready, Oysters dear, 
We can begin to feed.’ 


‘But not on us!’ the Oysters cried, 
Turning a little blue. 

* After such kindness, that would be 
A dismal thing to do!’ 

‘The night is fine,’ the Walrus said, 
‘Do you admire the view ?’ 


‘O Oysters,’ said the Carpenter, 
‘You've had a pleasant run ! 

Shall we be trotting home again ?’ 
But answer came there none— 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
They’d eaten every one. 


Lewis CARROLL. 
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‘Sed ne vescimini nobis’ contra ostrea—pallor 
Aemulus et buxo tinxerat ora color— 
‘Tale Thyesteas epulum lugubre referret 
(Post tua praesertim tot bene facta) dapes.’ 
‘Nox’ inquit vitulus ‘placida est et Iuppiter 
almus, 
Subiecta haec oculis omnia nonne placent?’ 
Denique sic faber orsus ‘erat, cara ostrea, 
cursus 
Per litus vobis gratus, iterque placens ; 
Nonne domum iuvat hinc reduces advertere 
plantas ?’ 
Sed non quaerenti vox redit ulla viro: 
Quam rem non nimium, lector, mirere; 
vorarant 
Nam comites omnes phoca faberque suos. 


R. ¥. T. 













THE site of the Roman Fort at Rib- 
chester lies about ten miles east of Preston 
on the north bank of the Ribble. It has 
long been known as rich in Roman remains. 
Several inscriptions have been found there, 
the chief of which—the fragment of an 
altar—is now in St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge (C.I.L. vii. 225), and the beautiful 
bronze helmet (or rather head-piece), which 
is one of the chief treasures of the Romano- 
British collection of the British Museum, 
was found there in the eighteenth century. 
Preliminary excavations had been conducted 
on the site by Mr. John Garstang in 1898, 
who determined roughly the positions of the 
south and west walls and also struck upon 
the granary in the centre of the camp; and 
in the re-building of a house in 1906 the 
plan of some parts of the head-quarters 
building of the camp was recovered and 
registered by Mr. Thomas May, F.S.A. 
(Scot.). In 1907 Mr. May, supported by 





ARCHAEOLOGY 


EXCAVATION AT RIBCHESTER. 












the Manchester Branch of the Classical 
Association and by the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Society of Antiquaries, made con- 
siderable progress with the exploration of 
the central building; and this spring the 
excavation was conducted on behalf of the 
Branch by Mr. G. L. Cheesman of Christ 
Church, Oxford, associated with Mr. May, 
for some three weeks in April, and after a 
visit from Professor Haverfield the work was 
continued until about the middle of the 
following month by Mr. May, aided by Mr. 
J. J. Phelps, with occasional visits from Mr. 
J. H. Hopkinson, Professor R. C. Bosanquet, 
and myself. 

The chief results have been: 

1. The location of the north wall, of the 
gate in that wall, and on its inner side of 
two gate towers 16 feet square ; the founda- 
tions of one of these contains an interesting 
threshold stone. 

2. Inside the camp two substantial build- 
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ings with buttresses have been disclosed. 
One of these was the granary which Mr, 
Garstang had previously struck. The other 
seems to have been a later companion 
building, but with a paved floor raised on 
pillars. The wheat found in both had been 
scorched by fire. The second seems to 
show some features which may indicate its 
having been re-built. 

3. But the most important discovery was 
within the limits of the main building in 
the centre of the fort, where three fragments 
were found of a new inscription. United 


they give the beginning of five lines: 


but the C A of the third line has been 
intentionally erased by cross strokes with the 
chisel. 

The mention of two Augusti, followed by 
one Ca(esar), whose name has been erased, 
leaves no doubt that we have here part of 
an inscription set up, in the first instance, 
between the years 198 and 211 B.c., when 
Septimius Severus had associated with him 
in the Empire his elder son, Caracalla, as 
a second Augustus, and his second son, P. 
Septimius Geta, as nodilissimus Cesar. This 
state of things came to an end on the death 
of Severus at York in 211, when Caracalla 
and Geta both became Augusti. In the 
following year the younger brother was put 
to death by the elder, and his name erased 
wherever it appeared on any official inscrip- 
tion, as on the Arch of Severus still standing 
in the forum at Rome, in one of the Rib- 
chester inscriptions already known (C.I.L. 
vii. 226), and in some four or five other 
inscriptions in Britain. 

In the last two lines the letters R I C are 
almost certainly part of the word Victricis, 
an epithet of the VIth Legion which appears 
on another inscription from Ribchester ; and 
the letters A V in the last line probably are 
the beginning of August or Augustorum, 
preceded by some such.word as Procuratore, 
as in the inscription of Risingham (C.I.L. 
vii. 1003), which is another of those in 
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which the name of Geta has been erased. 
The whole phrase of which this was a part 
probably denoted the officer who commanded 
or superintended or paid for the erection of 
the building to which the inscription was 
attached. At least one line is probably 
wanting at the end, where we generally 
have the statement of what was built or 
restored. Not more than one line, con- 
taining the titles of the Emperor Severus, 
is likely to be missing at the beginning. 
This would give a height of at least 21 
inches for the tablet, since on the present 
fragment the lines are each three inches in 
height. It would seem that not less than 
fourteen letters are missing on the right-hand 
side of each line, since the first line of which 
any part remains to us probably contained 
at least MZ. Aurel. Antonino, the shortest 
form of Caracalla’s title. It is noteworthy 
that the inscription is cut boldly and without 
any attempt to save space and labour by 
running letters together (a device very com- 
mon in inscriptions of this period). We 
may reasonably infer that it stood in a 
conspicuous position on some building of 
importance—no doubt that of which the 
architectural remains discovered by Mr. May 
formed a part. For, besides the inscription, 
the excavators came upon a well inside the 
head-quarters, which contained a column 
(diam. 21 in. at its narrowest point) and 
two capitals with elaborately carved orna- 
ment of degraded Corinthian type. These 
and other remains found on the site will 
shortly be handed over to the newly-formed 
Ribchester Museum Committee (President, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Thornton ; Hon. Sec., 
Miss M. Greenall, Church Gates, Ribchester). 

The Report will contain plans and descrip- 
tions of the fort by Mr. G. L. Cheesman and 
Mr. Thomas May, and also articles by other 
members of the Excavation Committee of 
the Branch describing the coins (from 
Vespasian to Valens) and other remains, 
including pottery, found on the site; also 
a study of the Roman place-names of 
Lancashire by Mr. J. F. Dobson. It will be 
under the general editorship of Mr. J. H. 
Hopkinson. 

R. S. Conway. 


Manchester, June, 1908. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN BOEOTIA. 


THE excavation of the ancient cemetery at 
Rhitsona in Boeotia was continued for a few 
weeks this spring by Mr. P. N. Ure, with the 
help of grants from the Cambridge Craven 
Fund and the British School at Athens. 
Seven more rich 6th century graves were 
excavated like those opened by Professor 
Burrows last autumn (see C/ass. Rev. Feb. 
1908, p. 29). Each grave contained large 
quantities of Boeotian pottery and figurines, 
aryballi, cothons, coarse black figure ware 
and plain black glaze ware. Most of them con- 
tained also one or two diminutive ‘ Rhodian’ 
faience amphorae and a few objects of special 
interest, e.g. a well preserved silenus figurine, 
a late archaic equestrian figurine, a bronze 
tripod with remains of an iron bowl, remains 
of a silver phiale, and one or two incised 
inscriptions on the feet of vases. Each 
grave contained the remains of a single 
skeleton. Occasional finds in the series of 


such objects as the horseman just referred 
to and a lecythus with a toilet scene in 
outline on a very pale yellow ground confirm 
the view that the graves, in spite of the 
primitive character of much of their contents, 
cannot date much before 500 B.c. These 
early graves were 3 m. deep and had no 
stone slabs or covering. A number of 7i6os 
burials of about the same date were also 
found. They contained generally nothing 
but a few aryballi and possibly one or 
two animal figurines or rough black figure 
lecythi. 

Besides these, a series of Hellenistic graves 
of stone slabs was discovered, containing 
figurines of the Tanagra class, and black 
glaze pottery of 4th and 3rd century types. 
A pyxis was found on top of one of these 
graves containing the cosmetic mentioned by 
Xenophon in the Oeconomicus for producing 
the opposite effect to that of rouge. 





NEWS AND 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to point out that 
the Italian edition of Prof. Mosso’s book on 
Crete, reviewed last month, costs only 6s. 6d. 
(8 lire), unbound. It contains the same 
illustrations, but not so much letterpress. 
Some may like to buy it for the illustrations, 
as a companion to Prof. Burrows’s book. 

We wish also to call attention to a new 
edition of Prof. W. Rhys Roberts’s Longinus 
on the Sublime (Camb. Univ. Press), which 
by some oversight has not been mentioned 
before. There must be a renewed interest 
in that admirable book of criticism, for 
which Prof. Roberts’s edition is largely 
responsible. 


THE Proceedings of the Classical Association 
of Scotland (1907-8) are before us. They 
contain the records of two meetings, includ- 
ing two Presidents’ Addresses, a paper on 
‘Unseen Translation as a Teaching Instru- 
ment’ (Prof. Phillimore), with debate; one 
on the ‘Religious and Moral Ideas of 
Euripides’ (Prof. Burnet); and one on the 


COMMENTS 


‘ Relation of Archaeology to Classical Studies’ 
(Prof. Ridgeway). 

Prof. Brown describes the state of Classical 
Education in New Zealand. We learn that 
Greek is practically dead in New Zealand 
schools: a useful commentary on the argu- 
ments for abolishing compulsory Greek in its 
own interests. Prof. Browncriticises the results 
of Latin teaching in England, and attributes 
the general failure to narrow reading and the 
disuse of speech. He points out that satis- 
factory work in New Zealand is impossible 
with the present system of examination ; and 
it appears that the Universities are actually 
examined from England. 

Prof. Phillimore argues eloquently for 
enlarged scope of reading, and suggests the 
systematic use of the Unseen, not as a trap 
for the unwary, but as giving specimens of 
different ages, styles, and subjects. He also 
had a word to say of examinations as the 
enemy of the teacher: It is surely time that 
the matter of examinations should be seriously 
taken in hand. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches: 4 inches=10 centimetres (roughly). 


They are unbound unless 


the binding ts specified. 
*,* Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Aeschines. Aeschinis orationes post Fr. ,Frankium 
curavit Fridericus Blass. Editio altera correctior. 
(Bibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. Teub.) 62 x 44". Pp. 
xiv+ 330. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1908. geh. 
M. 2.80. geb. M. 3.30. 

Antoninus. M. Antoninus Imperator ad se ipsum, 
recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
I. H. Leopold. (Scrift. Class. Bibl. Oxon.) 7%" 
x5”. Pp. xii+140(?). Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
1908. Paper, 2s. 6a. ; Cloth, 3s. 

Asman (H.N.) A Junior Latin Prose. (Methuen’s 
Junior School Books.) 7%" x43". Pp. x+142. 
London, Methuen & Co. 1908. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Beck (J. W.) Ekkehards Waltharius. Ein Kom- 
mentar von J. W. B. 74”x 53". Pp. xxviii+ 
172. Groningen, P. Noordhoff. 1908. Geb. 
M. 3.50. 

Bonner (R. E.) The Legal Setting of Plato’s 
Apology. Chicago, University Press. Pp. 169- 
7. 10 x7. 

Christ (Wilhelm von) Geschichte der griechischen 
Litteratur. Fiinfte Auflage, unter Mitwirkung von 
Otto St&hlin, bearbeitet von Wilhelm Schmid. 
Teil I. Klassische Periode der griechischen 
Litteratur. (Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, herausgegeben von Dr. [wan von 
Miller. Band Vil, Teil 1.) 10"x 62’. Pp. 
xii+ 716. Miinchen, Oscar Beck. 1908. geh. M. 
13.50; geb. M. 15.80. 

Classical Association of Scotland: Proceedings 1907- 
8 Edinburgh, Pillans & Wilson. 8” x64”. Pp. 
vit+118. Cloth. 

Cornu (J.) Beitrage zur lateinischen Metrik. Holder, 
Wien. 1908. (Sitzungsber. d. K. Ak. d. Wiss. in 
Wien, Philosophische-Historische Klasse, Bd. 159, 
Abh. 3). 9$”x6". 82 pp. 

— Zwei Beitrage zur lateinischen metrik: Prager 
deutsche Studien, Heft 8. Bellmann: Prag. 21 pp. 
9" x 6". 

Dickey (William P.) On delays before dvayvwpices 
in Greek Tragedy. (Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. XLIII, No. 17. 
May, 1908.) 93” x 62”. Pp. 459-471. 25 ¢. 

Dubois (Charles) Pouzzoles antique (Histoire et 
Topographie). Thése présentée a la Faculté des 
Lettres de Paris. 9”x6". Pp. xii+452, avec 56 
illustrations dans le texte et une carte hors texte. 
Paris, Albert Fontemoing. 1907. 

Elter (Anton) Itinerarstudien. Programm zur Feier 
des Geburtstages Seiner Majestat des Kaisers und 
Koénigs an 27. Januar 1908, herausgegeben von 


Rektor und Senat der Rheinischen Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitét. 114”x9". Pp. 76. Bonn, 
Carl Georgi. 1908. 

Erasmus. Selections from Erasmus, principally from 
his Epistles, by P. S. Allen. 62” x44”. Pp. 160. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1908. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(90 ¢.), and on India paper, 4s. ($1.00). 

Firmicus Maternus (Julius) Juli Firmici Materni 
V. C. de errore profanarum religionum, edidit 
Konrat Ziegler. Adjectae sunt duae tabulae photo- 
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